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Austin owners never lack factory- 
approved parts or service — ask the 
Dealer in your community to show 
you his stockroom. 


AUST - CAR FOR CANADIANS 
YOU CAN DEPEND ON IT! — 
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THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY (CANADA) LIMITED, 1393 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, ONT. 
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Magic for 
Employee- Employer 
Co-operation 


Planned security for 
employees, arranged 
through the employer, 
is magic for good 
vorker-management re- 
lationship. Security 
against loss of income 
caused by sickness or 
accident works like a 
charm in building loy- 
alty. Write to me per- 
sonally for information. 


EARL PUTNAM 
President 
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Cover: The skip of last year’s Macdonald Brier curl- 
ing champions f Canada, Tom Ramsay of Kirkland 
Lake symbolizes the coast-to-coast popularity of this 
ancient sport. This vear the famous Brier will be held 
in Halifax, the first time in the history of the Dominion 
plavofts that they have been held in ‘Nova Scotia. But 
Dr. Murray Macneill’s rink from Halifax was the first 
winner of the Dominion title in 1927; for many years 
Murray Macneill was associated with Dalhousie Uni- 
versity and th> 1951 Brier will be held in the new 
Dalhousie arena. Also, for the first time, Newfound- 
land will compete. Eleven rinks in all will be entered. 
one from each province with the extra ceming from Northern Ontario, last years’ 





winner at Vancouver. For more about curling and its history see page 11. 
Photo by Cunningham 
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Discussions on Canada’s national behavior in the changing international scene 

. Some practical advice to Canadians on how to make adjustments in their 
affairs to soften the blows of inflation How an imaginative woman can per- 
form her own stvle magic with colorfu' accessories and skilful combinations... 
\ 54-year-old Saskatchewan contractor who makes a fortune with activities 
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plain cards, ruled, printed, 
tabbed cards, ledger 
cards — OFFICE SPECIALTY 
has the complete line. 


consult our systems ex- 
perts for that special rec- 
ord — you'll get courteous 
and speedy service. 


the new Filing Systems 
and Supplies catalogue 
now available at our 
nearest branch—see it to- 
day! 


FILING SYSTEMS 
and 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT, 


€)FFICE 
SPECIALTY 


MEG.©. 


NEWMARKET -:- CANADA 


Branches in Principal Canadian Cities 





? 


in the spring 


BERMUDA 


best 
For reservations phone, cal! or write 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL CLUB 


57 BLOOR ST. W. - TORONTO 
Kingsdale 6984 
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Profitable Operation 


Keg Heo Uledegualé 





: z= Working Capital = 


flicers of manv business concerns, 


- ( 
both small 


ing conditions 


and large. find that chang- 


have brought changes in 


Working funds which 


adequate are no longer suffi- 


their financial needs. 


formerly were 


= cient to permit operation at top efficiency, 


We 


ways and means of providing 


shall bye ple ased to discuss with you, 


additional 





working funds as needed. 
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Dominion SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


CALGARY NDON KITCHENER HAMILTON TTAWA Q 





50 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 
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fnnual Report Reveals 
Impressive Growth 


Deposits 
1945 Ss 1.100.381.21 
19149 168.160.545.603 
1950 20.1.41.926.71 


Cash, Bonds and other liquid securities 
owned by the Company are 105.7067 of 
savings Deposits. 


{dministration 
18.536.017.51 
10.011.834.73 

141.856.013.941 


appointments as Executor 
wills increased during 


Estates, ktc.. Under 
1945 s 
1919 
1950 


Veu 
Trustee 
vear. 


a nd 


under the 


issets in the Hands of the Company 
1945 s 23.116.281.36 
1919 60.095,115.97 
1950 66.9 16.641.85 


GUARANTY TRUST 


Niagara Falls ¢ Vancouver 


Toronte © Ottawa e 


sudbury © Calgary ¢ 











WASHINGTON JOURNEY 


IN HIS EFFORTS to maintain under- 
standing Washington, C. D. 
Howe is indefatigable After his much- 
in the South. he 


with 


needed little holiday 
flew back to Ottawa for only a few 
Prime Minister 
he was off for Washington again 
Charlies E. Wilson, the big 
detence mobilization in the U.S. Howe 
and Wilson old acquaintances. 
Their get-together should help to 
smooth Canada-U:S. relations at every 
Coordination between the 
countries’ defence effort is still, to a 
large extent, a matter of principles: 
but Howe loses no opportunity of try- 


ing to get the principles applied in 


then 


days to see 
to see 


boss of 


are 


level two 


practice. 


THE NEW DEPARTMENT 


PROSPECT of really getting defence 
production rolling is improved by the 
Ciencias’ plans to establish an 
equivalent of the last-war Department 
of Munitions and Supply. The new 
department has not yet been named, 
but it will probably be something like 
“Department of Defence Production 
and Supply.” Max Mackenzie, now 
Deputy Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, will take over the new depart- 
ment, and a new deputy will be ap- 
and Commerce. 
man will come 


Irade 
the new 


pointed to 
Chances are 
trom outside 
For the time being at least, C. D 
Howe will hold the new portfolio as 
well as the Trade post. Many people 
would like to spare him the double 
burden, but it will take some time to 
build up the staff of the new depart- 
ment, and the Trade and Commerce 
officials who have been carrying the 
load may have to continue in a dual 
role tor a while. The Canadian Com- 
mercial Corporation under Bill Low, 
Defence Ltd. under 
Johnson, Harris of the steel division, 
Hewett of non-ferrous metals, Russell 
the new aircraft man. will form a nu- 
cleus for the new department: here, 
are the embryo controllers. 


Construction 


indeed, 


HELP TO DEFENCE 


\ PROPERLY organized supply de- 
partment will take a considerable load 
off National Detence. So far the Cana- 
dian Commercial Corporation places 
orders on behalt of the Defence Depart- 
ment, after the Defence Department 
has decided what they should be. CCC 
has a first-class knowledge of existing 
industrial capacity. But when it comes 
to developing new capacity, making 
broad plans to get the best out of Ca- 
nadian industry, and coordinating 
with U.S production, we badly need a 
new department with fuller powers 
than anything we have now. 
The supply department will provide 
a much-needed authority handling 


OTTAWA VIEW 
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irms and equipment for other ¢ 
tries. It will pens have its 
tunds to stimulate fhdustrial dey 
ment, and may play the sort ot 
that British money plaved at the 
ginning of the last war At the e 


time it will administer the = cor 
yer raw material which are in 
ble. and will be able to see that s 


of raw materials corresponds 
supply ot defence orders Wit 
new powers which will be sought 
Parliament. Howe and Mackenzie 
have lish an eft 
organization for defence supplies: but 
kind of organization 

» being overnight 


a chance to estab 
it isn’t the 
can spring int 


THE CIVILIAN SIDE 


AS DEFENCE supplies get organized, 
it will become important to ha i 
corresponding organization to ; 
after essential civilian needs. The Gov- 
ernment hasn't got quite so far on this 
side of things: and planning has heen 
waiting on the return of the key minis- 
ters—the PM, Howe and Abbott. |: 

example, not vet determined 
whether there will be a new depart 
ment or whether Trade and Com 
merce will take this on. Whateve 
organization, it must be capab 
administering 


is, for 


whatever civilian con- 
trols become necessary. But that 

its first function. The first 
have someone able to ensure that civ 
lan requirements are dovetailed into 
the military supply picture. The limnt- 
ed quantities available may have to be 
controlled, but the controls 
forms short 


need 


strictly 
could take many 
all price-wage ceilings 

Much top Government thinking 
still against any overall controls the 
consumer level. Odds are agains! 
viving the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board in anything like its old fo 


of over: 


AWKWARD PERIOD 


WE ARE approaching a difficul! pe- 
riod for some manufacturers. Alread\ 
shortage of raw materials is hitting 
some of them. Defence orders |iz be 


hind, and civilian production ma\ 
have dried up in many cases fefore 
firms can get new orders for de! :nce. § 


Ottawa authorities are aware o° te 
difficulty and are seeking to min:miz 
it, but to some extent the Gover: me 


has to be cold-blooded. Every ma 
firm which releases skilled men rom} 
civilian work contributes to easi the F 
shortage of manpower and m rial f 
in defence jobs. ' 
Small firms, looking for 4d ence f 
work, must look mainly to su! -cot} 


tracts from the prime contractors (Fo' 7 


how to go about it, see Car da 
Business, Page 34.) 

@ Progress is at last being mole "F 
the prolonged case of the mys 
motor vehicle program. For «<ll 
see Canadian Business, Page 
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a APITAL COMMENT 





E death of Mark Senn, who 
represented Haldimand (until 
9) for 28 consecutive years in 
Commons: and the resignation 
\rthur Smith of Calgary, re- 
ed from the parliamentary 
: e within a few days two people 
Q : in quite different ways added 
e- : e to the proud phrase, Mem- 
ie i: ft Parliament. 
irk Senn won a place of high- 
egard among all parties in the 
se of Commons by his quiet 
ity of character. his enduring 
he 7: sense. Arthur Smith, whose 
re in the House was much 
ter, verv quickly became a 
: ersal favorite because of the 
us: and spice of his inimitable 
t ynalitv. 
e House of Commons is 
t to meet again, in an atmos- 
of deadly seriousness. Per- 
, me: s the times call for efficient 
: even ruthless competence, 
than the leisurely graces 
. BB: virtues of an earlier era. For 
this Ma: is no doubt the House of 
: mons has undergone a major 
. : > in make-up since the form- 
roa: mber for Halidmand first 
i : his seat there. The “charac- 
: who gave the Commons its 
; : ictive charm, have been pass- 
th a: away, and are not being re- 
7, | 


a 





Colorful Characters 


\ 


\ Commons chamber in which 
seated R. B. Bennett, J. S. 
dsworth, Henri Bourassa, Ern- 
| apointe, “Commodore” Duff, 
: Motherwell, Sam Jacobs, 
: Agnes MacPhail, Charlie Bell, E. 
: ‘arland, Mitch Hepburn and 
: A W. Neill was sure of some elo- 
ce, poetry and whimsy, as 
iS a generous supply of im- 
7 oned party oratory. I am not 
}: socng that the present House of 
.: nons is inferior as a legisla- 
nstrument. Those were more 
days, with less sense of fear- 
orld crisis. No doubt much 
was wasted, as it is still. But 
k the time-wasting was then 
much more diverting. 
is the crop of such distinc- 
characters and personalities 
Is it not part of a much 
: er trend? Possibly it is con- 
| with the whole evolution of 
American society; urbani- 
. integration, standardization, 
mity of school methods, a 
press, a mass entertainment 
trv. The “characters” have 
deared in much the same way 
the Press Gallery, from the 
ial chairs across the country, 


con : 
(For aan : the pulpits and the doctors’ 
: : Ss. 

: ke the dozen or so personal- 
ae: | listed above and trace back 
~ early life to its setting and 
mV’ fam aa ; Si, 
‘ail mstances. You get a_ rich 





A Changing House of Commons 


sweep of variety, a cross-section ot 
the fabric of this nation. Bennett. 
son of a New Brunswick boat 
builder. Woodsworth, son of a 
great western missionary, Bouras- 
sa, grandson of Papineau and son 
of an artist, Duff, a gay sea-dog 
whose father had been in the New- 
foundland Assembly, Motherwell, 
a leader of agrarian revolt in 
Saskatchewan, Sam Jacobs, whose 
genial Jewish wit was a wonder 
fully sane influence, Charlie Bell, 
the author of dramatic farces. and 
so on. Members still come from 
far and wide. but the second and 
third 
brought up in more tranquil set- 


generations of pioneers, 
tings, seem to have had the edges 
rubbed off their personalities. They 
conform and cooperate and make 
duller speeches. 


Shifting Emphasis 


The material of the debates is 
changing too. The emphasis shifts 
from personalities and principles to 
survevs and summaries. Canada is 
more populous: government in- 
vades the minutiae of daily life. 
Statistics creep into speeches and 
crowd out banter, persiflage, anec- 
dote and reminiscence. 

Take the forthcoming session. A 
very important part will be the re- 
ports to the MP’s by the key cabi- 
net ministers. Some of these will 
deal with dramatic international 
issues: they may well be lively. 
Others will perforce read like an- 
nual statements of bank presidents. 
They will tell the story of Canada’s 
military. economic and _ financial 
preparations for a long siege of 
cold or lukewarm war. Valuable 
but not engrossing. 

In the old days you could be 
pretty sure that the speeches de- 
livered in the House were prepared 
by the speaker, if only that there 
was nobody else to prepare them. 
Nowadays, cabinet ministers and 
parliamentary leaders are under 
such pressure that much of the ma- 
terial they present to the House 
must be prepared by secretaries 
and top civil servants. An address 
cold-bloodedly collated in a deputy 
minister's quarters a_ few days 
ahead of actual delivery is hardly 
likely to sway the House as does 
one born spontaneously out of a 
tense atmosphere ot political pas- 
sion and created under the spur 
of opposition invective. 


by 
Wilfrid 
Eggleston 
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Money at Work 


Money, like 


Secut 


a business or institution, we in 


gard to safety of principal, regular 
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man, was made to work. 


Whether money is employed by investing it 
in Government Bonds or in sound Industrial 


ities is a matter for the individual 


} 


il 


investor to decide. 


vou have perso ral savings to inves or 


are charged with the investment of funds for 


ite you to 


( 


‘i 
consult us about the matter. Anv recom- 


ndations we make are based upon known 


\ 
ts about each security and have due 


] ity of 


‘ome and ready marketability. 


Immediate and careful attention will be 
given to your inquiry. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 


Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 
Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. Kitchener 
Regina) Edmonton New Westminster Victoria 
New York Halifax London, Eng. 





“The Blizzard—Quebec 58" by Cornelius Krieghoff 
Framed Size 20” x 25” — $1,500 


SALE AND EXHIBIT 


of tine paintings by famous Canadian 


British and European artists 


LAING GALLERIES 


New address: 194 Bloor St. West—Just West Avenue Rd. 


“Good Pictures Bring Lasting Pleasure” 


Don’t miss 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LYING 


—by W. E. Blatz 


—in next week’s SATURDAY NIGHT 
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BIGGER 
AND BETTER 


A hundred years have passed since Queen Victoria 





opened in London the first ‘Great Exhibition’ and 
revealed to the world the manifold ways in which 
British enterprise and skill were pioneering to increase 
the ease and interest of life. For some time past, 

have been planning to celebrate this anniversary by 


a Festival in which every aspect of British life will 





be on display. In particular, we are making the 1951 





rae aes ot SE OUP gue British Industries Fair an occasion for the world to 
v r vS exhid Sw ay 
aw atest g s 


see the full extent of our recovery and our resources. 
We can promise that the B. I. F., like British Industry 
itself, will be bigger and better than ever. Over three 
thousand exhibitors from a hundred trade groups 
will put their latest and finest products on show. 


Few enterprising buyers will miss this unparalleled 





opportunity of seeing what Britain has now to offer 


CASTLE BROMWICH —The sect 


Thousands have made early arrangements for their 


Visit, so please make your reservations without delay. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


LONDON APRIL 30—MAY 11. BIRMINGHAM 


INFORMATION about exhibitors, advance catalogues, special displays and facilities at the Fair can 
1 from the United Kir 1 Trade Commissioner at Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver 
iM peg, or from the Imperial Trade Correspondent at St. John’s or Halifax 


THEN AND NO 





HONGRS 


Dr. C. S. Beals, Dominion Astr 0- 
mer, of Ottawa, formerly of Vict ria, 
BC, has been elected National P esj- 
dent of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety of Canada. Vice-Presidents are 
Dr. John F. Heard, University of [o- 
ronto, and DeLisle Garneau of M nt- 
real. 


APPOINTMENTS 


‘ 

Air Commodore W. E. Bennett. 4]. 
of Halifax, has been posted to Edi on- 
ton as Chief Staff Officer, North \vest 
Air Command. 

Cmdr. George P. Manning, 37, 
executive officer at HMCS Nonsich 
in Edmonton, is now Commanding 
Officer of the naval unit followiny re- 
tirement of Cmdr. Lyle Hoar. 

R. Ewart Stavert, one of Can 
leading industrialists and Preside: 
Consolidated Mining and Sm ng 
Company of Canada, has been ek ted 
a member of the Board of Gove: 
of McGill University, Montreal 


DEATHS 


Mr. Justice Louis A. Rivet, KC. 77 
retired judge of the Circuit Court 
Montreal and former Liberal MP for 
Hochelaga County; in Montreal 

Thomas J. Allen, 78, founder otf the 
publishing company bearing his name 
and well-known for the encourage 
ment he gave Canadian authors 
write about Canada; suddenly, in 7 
ronto. 

W. H. Gardner, prominent W 
peg citizen for over 50 years, 
in YMCA, Salvation Army and ¢ 
munity Chest work; in Winnipe 

Fred Metcalfe, 43, well-known Re- 
gina hockey plaver and coach; of 4 
heart attack in Los Angeles. 

Dr. Paul Villard, 83, prom 
Montreal educationist, former Pr 
sor of French Literature at McG 
University and of Sir George Wi 
College, Montreal, where he lec 
until his death: in Hotel Dieu, \ 
real, after a brief illness. 

Archibald Hogg, 66, leading Nes 
Westminster citizen for near 
vears and a Director of the P 
National Exhibition; at New 
minster, BC. 

Alice M. Brown, 71. wife ot 
Justice J. T. Brown of Saskatch: wan 
in Regina. 

Benjamin L. Smith, 62, bi 
magazine publisher and autho 
Oakville, Ont., of a heart attach 

S. Alfred Jones, KC, 86, | 
Toronto alderman and magist 
Brantford, Ont., for 20 years; | Vice 
toria, BC. 

Mrs. Mary Wilson Low, wid: ‘ 
pioneer Regina doctor David Li 
Regina. 

Peter B. Buchanan, 61, lead! 
Thomas, Ont., businessman; 
Thomas, after a short illness. 


CORRECTION 


IN THE STORY “Richard yior 
Retailored” (SN, Jan 6), the ritet 
was identified as editor of the /™ 
perial Oil Review. He is editor 
Imperial Oil Flee: News. Mr. C 
Birt is editor of the Review. 
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of & War and Police Action 


ted TH! 
TS UN 


onsequences to the Korean people of the 
ervention and withdrawal are so extremely 
sus, and so painful to the consciences ot 
of the free countries, that there is a wide- 
sp disposition to wish that we had never 
ed at all. It is important to preserve the 
stinctions. The wrong that we committed 
these unfortunate people was not in inter- 
) protect the South from the invasion of 
North; it Was in not being prepared to make 
vention effective. We undertook to repel 
nunist aggression in a place where we had 
To: He not strength to repel it successfully, and the 
ences have indeed been appalling. But we 
lid not produce those consequences; they 
lve § ve rduced by Communist invasion as Well as 
ficient democratic resistance, and the 
irden is much heavier on the Communists 
ourselves. 


¢ which we grievously failed to under- 





is the difference between police action 
Our Korean intervention was a police 
id a very proper one—it we had had 
olice. But policemen have to have a 
whereas armies engaged in a war need 
font urs may have justified us in pursuing the 
into North Korea, but it compelled us 
New t at the Manchurian border. In war we 
5 BS ive had no such limitations. We should 
eile i nsidered the possibility of the Chinese 
st eS g our enemies before we took them on 


es—and the chances are that because of 





sibility we should never have taken them 
( mies. Had we taken them on as enemies, 


« 


the Chinese supported them, we should 
PI 


n compelled to take on the Chinese as 


Ag yeep stan paren 


e tlso—and we should have been prepare 1 

or otherwise we should not have gone 
Or we might have been prepared to buy 
ese off, which in war would have been 


legitimate. In police action the whole 


policy is different and much more difficult. 


cate a i ah NS at te Hine 


Polls and the Common Good 


Ost serious objection to the practice of 


Bey 


pinion polls is one which is not often 
5 d, and indeed is not too well understood 
eat many of those who pay attention to 
Vill ae | nomenon. It is the fact that the constant 
a nd publishing of these samples of public 

tends to strengthen the impression that 
Coa lents Ought to be very largely guided by 
¢ of such opinion at the given moment, 
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which is a preposterous exaggeration of the fun- 
damental idea of democracy. 

The art of governing the state, in any era of 
the world’s history, is far too difficult and delicate 
an art to be wisely practised by the general mass 
of the people, who have their own other interests 
and preoccupations, mostly concerned with the 


business of making a living. No honest man who 


has had actual experience of the operations of gov- 
ernment believes that they should be subject to 


constant interference from the electors as a 


whole. The more complicated they become—and 


thev have never been quite so complicated as 
they are today—the more reason there is why 


they should in their day-.o-dav details be left to 


people who devote their lives to that sort of busi- 


Ness. 
Ihe Communists, who in a democratic state 


are the most cvnical advocates of daily and 


indeed hourly interference of the voters in the 


work of their elected representatives, never 


dream of tolerating anv such nonsense in any 
State Which they can control; with them the ma- 
chinery of government is not only beyond the 
reach of any daily interference, it is beyond the 
even election, and the 


reach ot a five-vyearly 


masses might as well seek to alter the courses of 
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PASSING SHO 


“BOOKS, clothes and furniture still be 
inherited in Soviet countries”. Its a good 
idea, though, to leave them to Joe Stalin. 








Complaints about fairy tales from 
Korea” certainly don’t refer to the kind 
in which the characters “live hapy ever 
after”. 


1 


We like this idea of getting blood plasma 


from seaweed, because nobody will have 
to ask about the racial! origin of the donor. 

Time marches on—but Dimes don’t 
alwavs. 


in excellent thing, but 


being 


Love of peace 1S 
different from merely 


afraid of war. 





It 1S quite 


‘The dollar looks just the same as it did 


ten vears ago’. savs the bancouver Prov- 
ince. What do vou want? To cut the size 
of the paper down as the purchasing power 


diminishes? 


\ Vancouver Provis pnoto apnher S 
name is Lovelv, and so are the girls he 
photographs. 

The dairy industry spokesmen are so 
smooth that margarine wont melt their 


moutnas. 


Well. some 


tween Rotary and rosary 


ne lp t } } 
peopie have to choose be- 





Chicago has had twelve days without a 
murder—that is, Chicagoans dont some- 
times fail to know murder when they 
see one. 

From the ructions one would thin lat 
the next British coronation would not be 





valid without that disap} 


It betting is a pleasure it is not taxed by 
If it's a business 


the inccme tax authorities 


its taxed. But suppose it is both 
I 


5 v1 ] son! . . tha rt \+ trap 
Eternal vigilance is the price ¢ ee- 
7 harp } } - 
dom”, but there is also a cash iten 
Lucv savs that she is bit suspicious of 


people whose love tor peace extends only 


t 


to writing their names on a petition 
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China an aggressor. Peking’s answer, thoug 


nearly as bad as most reports indicated, dic 
give the Commonwealth powers sufficient g j 


to hold out for much further delay 


The only remaining hope was to try to kee 





U.S. from banging the door on any future 
ment. Mr. Gross’s weekend statement about 
mosa seems to make even that impossib 
nsist that Chiang Kai-shek, who has exch if 
Chinese support tor American support, mi 

tend any negotiations about Formosa is to 

negotiation impossible. Ang Washington 


have known it. 


Butter in the Werks | 


IN A SITUATION full of anxiety and 


can De reassuring tO COMe across One ite 











Id and familiar even if it is incor 
SE ed that such a em Was > pc ed 
e CavdinetS agend S Week Ot a 
. Butte 3 42 supposed to p 
eacelul subdyject carew 1S 5 
en IS associated w M James ( 
1s condition even butter ceases Ye pe 
W bitter irgume < na ge de 
( sinet doors ove Mr. Ga le dete 
es ct Dutte worts Ve nave is 
Knowing. B ke most n sters M 
er goes not conhine his disputes witn 
y es to ne ( 9 X A ) Or ~ 
cipates the ( yne SCUSS y 
Crop In ¢ \s 
vhic utte is 
\ C } Je efeated. Bette 
ev le felis e ¢G ers \ 
in Gov iment Ww C ONKeVS W 
Canadian marke Ir Dutte We don f 











ictics, but we dislike them heartily 
In the same speech Mr. Gardiner be 
ve are selling ot od products whe 
ve could get B awwhere e 
9g in W e Ne \ : 
; j 
e ed e Britisn 
e facts of world comp 
1 getting its prices vn oe } 
ists—in ne CTS Mi (a ] e 
g Canadia Wice Ir pork a ) 
\ far above the w j [tis a 1 
. ; 
For Indian Studies | 
: 
THE most important point in an extrem 
i speech 5b e sec I I 
Veen Vas c c 
Nat s C ) y 
\ cn I ist W i 4 i 
1 the Se C vork 
ct gives a d S sig ince i 
comprehension between East and Wes 
ost dangerous fact 1 the present sit 
ife fc) S Ss Ww L c 
i e r pe Ca ek 
ese nations My 
e knowledge 
in 1 c tne c T ye ‘ t cL ( 
> ) aT ah t ich +, iced b 
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i sul ( som K Wiedge oO 
vavs of dealing with races which are n ~~ 
Now that Canadian delegates are going i 
requent occasions for sitting around i 
mportant green baize table with delega 4 








India, Pakistan and Cevlon,. it would be 








not ae jians to equip themselves with better ma- 
7 C . for the study of Oriental problems. San- 
of course available for study in several 
: {ian universities, but it is not much help to 
2 jerstanding of modern India. There should 
5 be at least educational institution 
_& might preferably be in the West) where 
— Indian languages could be studied ef- 
ee along with Indian history and constitu- 
theory. The mere setting up of such educa- 
equipment would in itself help to dispel 
isions, Canadians, that 
ibjects are of no importance. McGill, we 


one 


common among 
can offer courses in Indian religion, a 
some knowledge of which is indispensable 
understanding of the Orient 
Jepartment of External Affairs, which wi 


expand considerably its competent per 


Oriental posts, should welcome and 
ch educatior levelopmen 
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Constructive Criticism Called For 


A Reporter Pleads for Realism on Defence to Avoid Confusion 
Smart Politicians Are at a Very Heavy Discount in 1951 


by Michael Barkway 
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THE footsteps of the Gentleman Usher of the Opposition’s demands for endless information 
Black Rod sound hollowly down the long corri- ibout defence plans. He declares that he g¢ 
dors of the Parliament Buildings as he goes forth the Canad Parliament more information 
\ the Governor-General’s summons to the the Defence Minister of any other countr 
( ns to attend him in the Senate Chamber tinly in the last special session he inundated the 
[wic 2xt week he will pace the corridor with Opposition with facts and figures until they didn't 
s roval summons. On Monda the Commons ow Ww t { 4 1 
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OUR THEATRE: 
A Youthful Bloom 


by Herbert Whittaker 
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c ~ s , A \ d c 
| A u \ Ch O MaKe § c 
e. Y see, it Wouldn't 
—K > 
: ; ; fake ae DRAMA CRITIC turned director: Herbert Whittaker (1) with two of hi The Enchanted 
- t to let th Canadiat ‘ i ad dlreci¢ erveril U[lakKe Mi [we ( AUS le nconanted 
{ a ea - 1 “ . Base {nan Murray and Alec Douglas, It's the second Play he’s directed for Trinity Co ee 1 
- v si ‘ 1 LA ’ se A 
S S self, give the Canadian theatre —which alternated companies last vear—have ar- au could not be confused with a ( 
. ENG Pit may Well amount to ranged to send Canadian actors down to play in pi lies movie theatre or an armo 
Bermuda was welcome news. It might not be was a theatre 
\ n Art Deac ywokman of TF doing much to develop the Canadian audience, And backst 
\I gan tO Keep a snarp eve yut it would be giving more work to our actors. longed to get « 
s ‘ co tne ¢ And there is umor going abroad that the space, the soa 
) ct e Secone ( i Reperto Theatre. which has been sweep of. its 
; I 
\ \ \ a I, he savs, p eed te safely steered past its dife early davs, is think- come. the cunt 
; I SOK c SISTS, gy of expanding om the tro 
( Irar Another hundred veurs at this te and the sal This is w 
NI ) ~ ’ » » se > S ( ui t L t S \ he p »sS tivel I beth in second n i [ ot 
caus c S jus p 1 its vigor! Of course. there is s the question of tWwO more suc 
AC ’ - +S ) ad a S .% t y SO ved p icc to p y ‘ t 1e scl OOILS 5 
\ > 1 1-¢ ‘ Va Ve \ ro fan lealre d V1tn Well, I rem ked to mvself, if Us is W } 
ase y s . some reas school auditorium of the future is going 
S Coq p RO ROapaeY lo- like—Canada’s tr ling professional comp 
. arias ; 5 te - % Ey is = me BUT the determined optimist. standing on tp- vont be groaning any more when the i 
} ive come toes at the halfway mark of the century. can School Hall marked down on their itinerar t 
' O SG C H 2 oa \ en sp of light that direction. Over the And | thought of the voung group ot 
' ae : Christmas holidavs, this determined seeker-aftet who had just finished a tour of 23 Ontario towns 
Repe ihe 1d Was a Sell-« ype went on a tour of school auditoriums in n “The Wind «nd the Rain” [under Yorke-S 
, O sun ert = \flontre mMaunageme 1d Who are even now v - 
” : > _ R v Se ready to start on other one in See How 
. eee : Protes Run.” They'd all been engaged in summer t ¢ iim c 
a : This e The schov work and the winter tours made: it possth 
Mic Sad ‘ cisbnarian rough not vastly profitable, to continue w 
N I ss C lirab it the profession they had chosen 
ewe Sopsopanesscausneneusonsnssecsacbasvovepsobisessedansesennececesesses sloping floc 
HERBER | IAKER u sle acoustic SOME OF THEM. at some sacrifice, are 
\I Bor cal product say that they have been employed as actors | 
f ind st scholastic institutions for theatricals since leaving university. | wondered if enou 
y But e next school we visited in the Town oft the new schoo auditoriums would be b 
; Nik Roval was positively br ith-taking. Stil their time to supply a circuit of theatres 4 
ler ¢ truct it already boasted the atmos- coast to coast of this Dominion. | wondered § 
¢ C vatre. Its large, wide-sweeping theatre would be able to bring us one w 5 
play trom British Columbia, say, and the 1 : 


. native drama from Newfoundland. And tt 
SCUSSIN 4 he Rain’: Bruce Yorke (1), Kate Reid ael Sad- ‘ 
Paves - } Kate Re Micha ‘ f Ontat might not be estab a 


these tar 
OF these 1O aelors c 





















b or wing =Canadiar Jos e maar ee en ; as Canadian stars, known clear across (¢ 
te eat hs Give them another hundred vears, I th 
ind yut vundred vears ages a m ‘ 
voman, even thev re actors and act 
Couldn't it be a little sooner than that? 
And tor that matter. Ud like to see this ¢ 
dian theatre mvselt. I don’t think I car 
around for a century. I’m impatient. [vc 
' t 


Gratien Gelinas sweep loronto otf its 

the wav he swept his native Montreal 

magnificently professional production of hts 

play, “Ti-Cog Magnificently protfessiona 

all produced, cast, designed, built, ete., right 

in Canada \ 
And having seen that it can be done right 


I don’t want to wait until 2051. If you don 


A ns lal ai dab Mi ee phe gnc 






Couldn't we pull Canadian theatre out © 






fi 


Promising file and put it in the Urgent bask 





tion. 
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—Canadian Army —Canada Wide | 

4 © CANADIAN SOLDIERS are fit and skilled in handling weapons, but... RED ASIATICS have doctrine-stuffed minds as well as hardened bodies. tial 
‘ | 
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What Makes the Asiatics Fight’ 
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Western Powers May Study With Profit Rigorous Methods of Indoctrination (3/1 
As Today’s Soldier Must Know Both How to Make War—and Why = | 
by Major-General E. L. M. Burns | Vil 
a || 
CHINA has been subject to civil war or foreign about a year ago. It is am account of his life with Three hours’ training before breakfast as a ; ; 
iImost continuously since the first decade the guerillas in the jungle from the Japanese con- regular routine is unheard of in the armies of the 
ntury. However, war in China was not quest in 1941, until the return of the British in Anglo-Saxon countries. The doctors would de- 
is elsewhere; the shifts and manoeuvres 1945 nounce it to be sure, but would they be right? In ts 
‘ ovinclal War-lords seemed to result not These guerillas were Chinese, members of the battle, the soldier is often called upon for pro- “- 
' i s Where victory went to the army which Malayan Communist party, and they alone con- longed exertion with food. I wonder e 
& vunded and captured more than its op tinued armed resistance to the Japanese atte! would not accomplish it better if he were habituat | 
f i ut rather in mergers or transfers of in Singapore fell. The political program of the party ed to it in training 
‘| esembling the operations of industria called for a republic, in which Chinese, Malayan These Chinese guerillas, according to (¢ hapman, 
: is in our own en- and Indian elements of the population would were very poor 
: { land combine to rule themselves in their own interests had almost no amr 
5 ice the Communists However, the Chinese were the leading and ma- eaders knew next i 
; to power it is dit- ority group in the party, and derived their in these things can 
y Not only have they spiration and organization from the Communist they had the 
Bt i their control over all party in their homeland Presumably they still do endurance and cl 
a tal China, but in their vill only disp 
fensive against the DURING the occupation these Communist las Th 
5 | Nations troops they guerillas carried out Fardly any active Operations 
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4 disconcertingly suc- the Japanese. Their strategy was to de- SREONEEY : i 
4 F This, following on the organization, increase and train their The jungle guerillas owed ovalty to e 
3 . e effectiveness of the —Capital Press bands or patrols, in eadiness for the time wher Malavan Communist party, t epublic the 
io Korean Communist 5 ee the allied main armies would return, when the CONTINUED ON PAGE 10 i | 
ot f 3 1 the first part of the Korean incident, would rise and play an active part in the over- 
4 he question: What makes these Asiatics throw of the invaders. It followed the same ; 
| vell, whereas formerly they fought so pattern as the strategy of resistance movements in y 
tly? And evervone can answer: Russian other occupied countries 
ist indoctrination and training The men spent !o1g days in the jungle trai 
ve been told often of late that the Com earning nearly th2 same things as Canadian i 
ctrine finds easy converts among halt soldiers do in their early days; but, and this is 
easants. One can understand that, but in important difference, they learned and pr ' 
soldier who can attack effectively. as ticed much beyond strictl i skills d t } 
Koreans and Chinese have proved they routines 
lot enough to pronounce slogans, suc! Their reveille at 5.45 a.m 1d : 
ite the landlords and factorv-owners.’ time the ll their ki dv t 
tore the Korean war began, the British ove. Thi yn agains | 
( 4 t grips with the ¢ ommunist insurrection ! ry the Jap cire C ) | 
which they were unable to suppress tht. and it would s 
hev used considerable military forces ve an excellent training practice fo Ops 
ter of the Malavan jungle indeed makes sadiness to move at short notice, and b 
d to find and reach small guerilla bands ght, is constantly required in wa a 
s tuerillas must be strongly red (o1 After half an hour’s physical training the : 
is the psychologists say) to keep on 1 ceremonial parade, at which the flag of the 
inder what must be very discouraging hoped-for Malayan republic was raised. They A | 
IS sang “The Red Flag,” and one of the leaders 
‘ ive a very good description of how these would give a pep talk on politics, camp discipline, 
cz ‘8 are conditioned for fighting in the well- Soviet victories, and so forth. After that, another 


00k, “The Jungle is Neutral,” by Lt.-Col hour and a half would be spent on drill and small KIND HEARTS and good rations may not 
hapman (Clarke. Irwin, $4.50) published arms training, before breakfast. be enough for the tough fighting ahead \ 5 
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Not So Strong 
As It Looks 


Red Army Strongest in the World Today 
Nevertheless Has Many Weak Points 


by Edward Crankshaw 





ON PAPER eS e WV IS OVer- 
C g ‘\ KNOWS ts ea 
Streng ) sc WNIV accepted 
rf consists y un- 
de ee n \ e in be- 
g 175 divisions. | seems 
reasc ile tor the total armed forces 
of A 
Yet 5 


: ; | Ac a 
A . . | ; . = v 
“i 7 : s ae 2: 


NCOQO’s 1d middie 





“AT LEAST HALI 





f the Soviet divisions rely on horse-drawn transport. . 


to turn it into a 








tion, equipped down to 
yf ammunition. 

to suggest that the So- 
ot an extremely power- 
force. On the contrary. It is the 


nost powerful army in the world at 





this moment 1 am suggesting only 





as strong as it 





German Army. 
n tor the deple- 
the German Air 


of Lease-Lend 








spo o roll in to- 
vards the I do not be- 
eve could have gone OVerT Oa 

ge-scale offensive 1 43 


Posted on Vast Frontier 
There is one other thing to bear 
considering the sheer size 


e Soviet armv. And tl 
















“EQUIPMENT in small arms is good. Endurance is tremendous 


Looked at on this scale, which is 
the wav the Kremlin looks at it, the 
Soviet Army is seen to be covering a 
lot of ground. And in addition to 
these metropolitan commitments it 
has very considerable forces (still de- 
fensively disposed, as far as can be 
known) in Germany, Austria and 
certain of the satellites. 

The real strength of the Soviet 
Army is not, as most people seem to 
think, in its foot-soldiers, but in its 
tanks and artillery. About a third of 
the existing divisions are believed to 
armored divisions or mecha- 
nized formations with tank compo- 
nents. 

Most of the tanks are the extreme- 
lv good medium T-34s of the last war, 
and the newer T-44, with an 85 mm 
In addition there are number 


ot the big 56-ton Stalin III's, moun- 





ting a 122 mm. gun. a verv fine job. 

In artillery the first-class tradition 
of the old Tsarist Army has been 
carefully brought up to date. It sull 
seems to be based on the excellent 76 
mm. gun of World War II 

Infantry is another story. Equip- 
ment in small arms is good. En- 
durance is tremendous. But skill is 


iow. One commentary on the often- 
sive qualitv of the rank-and-file So- 


rv, or rifle, division is the 





practice whereby Army Headquarters 
disposes of a whole train of special 
Used das 


shock units, which mav be 





compiete divisions, With tank com- 


ponents, or as detached 


t 


reintorce the rkino nower »f r. 
reintorce the striking power of the or- 





brigades, to 
linary livicior t critical noir 
Uinarv division at critical points. 
I 
Another commentary ts the wav in 


which those infantry divisions which 





are said to be mechanized, or partly 
nect zed do not Sa Uie alloeale 
motor transport permanent id on 
t fixed scale to regiments d bat 


.. They are scarcely distinguishable in character from their ancestors of Napoleon 











lions, as in Western armies, bu 
the transport in a divisiona 
with its own company of drivers. This s 


] . 
is due not only to a shortage 


hicles, but also to the fact that the fe Tes 
average Soviet infantry — battali ‘ 
there are very few men capable the p 
simple care and maintenance of Re 
motor vehicles. B aut 


= . 
} 


Further, at least half the in 
divisions rely on | 
port. These, on the move, straggling [Re P 


over the countryside with their little 


10rse-drawn 


wooden carts, as one mavV see th 1 
Austria today, are, apart from their 


quick-firing guns and rifles,  indis- 
tinguishable in appearance 


scarcely distinguishable in characte 


trom their ancestors of the Napole 





Army depe 





ts infantry to trighten the e 
sheer weight of numbers, and to diz HRB H 


in and hold on in a crisis, and 





f g the 
elite infantry regiments, too 
' 

Just as the great asset of the 


Army is its unlimited men 


f endurance of those n 


powers ot 
Ne great Weakness IS the lack 


telligent and skilled mechanics 


kind who, in Britain and At 








own cars or motorevcles and 

how to repair them. All the C 
men of this type, or recruits ¢ 

¢ 1 «OF r 

Ol tu ied into men of t Ww! 
Yravitate into the technic: Be 


mechanized branches or into 


force (which itself suffers ite 
trom lack of ground statt). 1 
tantrv gets what ts left. 

We are told Great dea ) . 
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Nove Scotia: 


i CITY IN A TRAP 


} PORT of Halifax, front line 
for the Western Hemisphere 
World Wars, is not losing any 


tir stepping up its civil defence. 
: city, more than any other on 
Ez tinent, has felt the effects of 
gw particularly in December of 


vhen a munitions ship collided 
other freighter near the Nar- 
ri 9t Halifax Harbor, — killing 
ds of citizens and laying 
) the entire Halifax North End. 
civic authorities are empha- 
iat the port should be treated 
itional basis. To this end, the 
-formed Halifax Civil Defence 
Ci ttee, comprising the most im- 
D businessmen of the city, con- 
th the support of provincial 
ties, that the Federal Govern- 
vould assist financially in the 
of “bottlenecks” on the ap- 
ind exit from the city, which 
tlect the safety and lives of 





au 


t SEES. 

si. } fax is almost an island, with 
: a half-mile gap of land con- 
with the mainland of the 
Only two exits, one a con- 
narrow railway 
at also termed totally inade- 





underpass, 


’r mass evacuation, provide 
pe tor the more than 100,000 
in this potential target area 


Recognizing the provision of ade- 
ie ( ghway exits from the City of 
iv Ja oH \ as the No. | problem, the 
e cit \ defence organization has 


speedily to 

tify these projects as essen- 
s of national civilian defence 
ress for the fullest coopera- 


th provincial and federal authori- 
the Canadian National Rail- 

“ widening and improving the 
Q s at Fairview and the Arm 
Br and the elimination of the 


ss bottleneck which has been 
ed as a threat for many years. 
disaster in World War II, 
wt e magazine on the shores of 
Be Basin blew up resulting in 
cuauion of nearly 50 per cent 
tv's population, has given 

ipetus to the contentions. 
er development was the an- 
ent by Civil Defence Direc- 
-Admiral Frank Houghton 
0-man planning committee 


“ appointed to act in a tech- 
q pacity. Rear-Admiral Hough- 
t said that the Halifax civil 
ae program would be geared 


the worst kind of attack 


u nic bomb.” The Civil Defence 
l . 

VD was 18 vears a member of 
t al Canadian Navy, 12 vears 
0! 1 he was stationed in Halifax. 
Ontario 


WITH MIRRORS 


T RE talking about safety engi- 
‘ with mirrors, at London, Ont. 
iburv avenue, in the city’s 
ast area has a hump-backed 
spanning the CPR main line 
onto. It’s so high in the middle 

motorist has the impression 
iriving off the edge of the world. 


NATIONAL ROUND-UP. 





Only at the last anxious moment, 
does he discover that the road con- 
tinues on the other side of the hump. 
Difficulty is, that last-minute glimpse 
of what’s on the other side of the 
bridge often reveals a motorist com- 
ing from the other direction, doing 
the same kind of worrying. Twice 
within recent weeks, a car has crash- 
ed the guard rail and rolled 40 feet 
down an embankment. 

Talk about a new bridge met the 
objection of high costs. 

Then City Engineer Roy Garrett 
came up with an idea. He’s seen 
places in the United States where 
they put up mirrors so a motorist 
can see what’s ahead of him. He 
wants mirrors so focussed that a 
driver can see the other side of the 
hump-back. 

One problem hasn’t been solved. 

What’s to do about those small 
boys with sling shots for whom mir- 
rors out in the open would prove 
almost irresistible? 


NEW COUNTRY 


ATIKOKAN, a little town of 3,000 
along the CNR rail-line out of Lake- 
head would now grow to be 20,000. 
Highways would extend from the 
Lakehead and open up thousands ot 
miles of the finest recreation land on 
the continent. 

These were two of the inevitable 
developments of the announcement 
last week that major U.S. companies 
were entering the Steep Rock iron 
range (see Canadian Business). At 
the Lakehead observers could see what 
amounted to opening up of an entirely 
new country. 


LIFE, IF ANY 


ONTARIO legislators were getting 
ready for their session, expected to be 
the most exciting in several years 
(opening February 1). 

Ihe placid house of 89 men and 
one woman of the past few sessions 
would, it was expected, come to life 
this vear, if there was any life at all 
in It 

It had a government record to 
chew away at (last vear being Premier 


Frost's first vear in office. he could 


ff 


& « 





NEW POWER developments under way by the Ontario Hydro at Niagara neces- 
sitate the takine of new soundings in the river. In areas which the Maid of the 
taken by means of “kytoons,” a 


Mist cannot reach these soundings 
triple-balloon device here being 


are 


TAKEOFF BRIDGE is headache 


now be held strictly accountable for 
much of the government action). And 
there was some chewable material 

[The CCF was demanding an in- 
quiry into the administration of justice 
as a result of the disturbed condition 
in the city of Windsor during the year. 

[he Liberals were demanding 
probes into forestry and hydro. 

[The government itself was demand- 
ing that Ottawa take over rent control. 


Saskatchewan: 


CO-OPS’ GROWTH 


COOPERATIVES in’ Saskatchewan 
transacted business to the value of 
$296,287,791 during their fiscal years 
ended March 31, 1950, according to 
figures compiled by the Saskatchewan 
Department of Cooperatives. More 
than 1,000 cooperatives reported. 
Largest of the lot was the wheat 
pool with 1,153 country elevators and 


otal business of $164,341.643. 


Alberta: 
PIONEER’S END 


ANOTHER Canadian daily news- 
paper was “put to bed” for the last 
time recently as the Edmonton Bulletin 
ceased publication. According to pub- 
lisher Harold L. Straight, the paper 
just grew too big for its britches. It 
had increased circulation 66 per cent, 
advertising lineage 88 per cent, mak- 
ing its plant, designed for a 16-page 
newspaper, obsolete. The Bulletin had 
to either expand or fold, and with 
costs of material and labor, limitations 
on expansion, and “restricted news- 


a 
paper supplies, the decision Was 


operated by its crew at Table Rock 
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—tLondon Free Press 


Mirrors”). 


for motorists (see “With 


made finally to cease publication. 

The end was swift and unheralded 
for the 179 employees of the paper. 
A notice on the bulletin board and an 
announcement on the front page told 
them the story on the final day of 
publication. They received two weeks’ 
severance pay. 

The stoppage left the field clear for 
the Edmonton Journal, which is now 
the only daily in the city. It will prob- 
ably take over most of the Bulletin’s 
circulation, about 30.000. The Journal 
at present has a circulation of almost 
60.000. 

The Bulletin, founded in 1880 by 
Hon. Frank Oliver, had a colorful his- 
tory. In those days all that was needed 
to print a newspaper was a hand press, 
a bit of tvpe. and some paper. Oliver 
trucked them into Edmonton by ox- 
cart, ferrving the materials across the 
North Saskatchewan River. He set up 
shop on Edmeonton’s main street. The 
first “banner” headline was set up with 
tvpe carved from an oak wagon 
Alex Taylor 


reputation ol 


tongue by his partner, 
The Bulletin has the 
being a live-wire paper. and was a 
crusader. In folding, it follows a trend 
owards “one-paper cities” which old- 
time mewspapermen deplore. They 
claim that newspapers thrive best on 


competition 
TEEN TROUBLE 


THE TIME had come, Calgary's 
Chiet Constable Reg Clements told 
police reporters one dav last week, 
to crack down on teen-age gangs 
which, he said, were attempting a 
terrorist Campaign among high school 
students 

He had heard about happenings in 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver and 
other cities where teen-agers ave 


been running wild, and he had no 


intention of letting the same situation 





develop in Calgary. “When we have 
sufficient evidence,” he warned aw- 
breakers in the group will be arrested 
and dealt with in the courts 

Some reports said that nembers 
of Calgarv’s most active teen-age 
gang, apparently deseribin ther 
selves as the “Tenth Street Bovs” 
boasted 300 adherents and 36 “lieu- 
tenants”. There were stories of other 
teen-agers having been brutally beaten 
up with knuckle-dusters d rough 
leather Wrist-pads 

Chiet Clements’ warning. however, 
provoked immediate reactions. School 
officials complained that descriptions 
of the gangs were exaggerated, that 
most of the hooliganism laid at the 
gangs” door were reallv isolated acts 
and that in anv event none otf the 


Se 
ar eee ee 
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Quebec 
OUTSHONE 





MONTREAL'S long-standing claim 
t eos e possessor of Quebec 
Pro ce’s. tallest) cross—the illumin- 
c Mo R¢ Vas 
Now Sherbrooke holds the honor. 
Stanc teet high on Mount 
Bel‘c trom the citv. a new 
S ss seen for 20 miles 
\ S stic e Cross 
& ? le «top attrac- 
tions eligio ture in North 
An C Its crossarm is 50 feet in 
A % erpendicu! 
CiOss c Tee SUL 
oa Q 10 fee part 
I C i Sherbrooke 
{ L s nt P ] ecle c 
the cros ected as Holy Ye 
sublic = subscription 
c ¢ ch $8,000 was raised 
Blessed Oc 29, Was first 
Dec. 8. Now the cross is the 
D1 OOO itizens oO 
S h d e City of She 
Sc 1g toward its up- 
keep my vement plans for the 
C le construction of a 
h l 75 feet away. 





at 
“a 


i ¥ | A W, 


SHERBROOKE holds the honor 


New Brunswick: 
ONE SPOOK C.O.D. 


AMONG the latest to be haunted by 


housing problem is the Jewett’s 


+] + hit ’ ' hp 
Castle ghost. which will soon be 
rala 
CIiCSS 
Ihe “castle as the pretentious 


nsion has been known ever since 
was built by Edward D. Jewett in 


] far hi hy > j } nit he 
1869 for his bride Is about to bD 


demolished to make way for the next 

















step in the multi-million dollar con- 
struction program of Lancaster ve 
erans’ hospital, on tl vest side o 
S John harbo 
' } ) ! 
be Supervised eve agetalt Ol 
le project: personal He imported 
dener trom Scotland and tists 
om Italv to create the frescoes 
Which embellished the walls and ceil 
igs of the first two floors. 
fe built the basement of solid 
dressed inite, with a eranite 
Stairway leading up to the front en- 
trance in centre of a tower. The 
narble fireplace, the crvstal chan- 
deliers, the impressive mahogany 
staircase with its elaborate’ balus 


trades and newel posts all 


ive it AS 
Hollywood magnificence 

Jewett died in 1884 and the castle 
was acquired by the Union Baptist 
Educational Society as a seminary: 
later it was a school for deaf. chil- 
dren. and in 1918 it was bought by 

e Federal Government and became 
Military Hospital. 


rough the vears the original home 


Down 


Lancaster 


las almost become lost in the modern 


hospital ing up around 


buildings spring 





it. Now the famed showplace and 
landmark is to disappear entirely. 
And with it. presumably. will go 


veteran patients Say 





2Nnes 
‘ floats around the castle. Oft 
ep ted s Je {>in 
t he top fleo vhere lights in 
iD bly are turned on, doors open 
Shadowy figure clad in a long 
ev coat silently mounts the stairs 
Announcement has been made 
t se 1 portions of the building, 


Brunswick — crafts 


inship of earlier Vears—such as the 
I 

ewell posts, the “twisted rope” col 

nns trom the tront doorway, and 


ragments of moulding from various 
rooms—will be preserved in the New 
Brunswick Museum in Saint John. 


Newfoundland: 
TIME FOR A CHANGE 


A GROUP of citizens of St. John’s, 


in a letter in The Evening 


sull opposes the Provincial 


Telegram 
Govern 
ments announced decision to change 
the Newfoundland Standard Time 

Ihe Government proposes that 
Newtoundland time be synchronized 
with Atlantic Standard. By bringing 
the new province in line with the 
Maritimes 
half an hour of daylight. At the mo 


Newfoundland will lose 


hours behind Green- 
wich Mean Time 

The Government was approached 
by the CBC, CNR and TCA who 
urged that the time change would 


ment, 14s 3 


benefit schedules if the half hour 
were forgotten. It now seems a cer- 
taintv that one of the few remaining 
New- 


foundland will go by the boards. 


pre-¢ onfederation aspects of 


SPORTS 





Choices Do Not Make Much Se ase 
But Help Fill Newspaper Sr ice 


ONE OF THE most fatuous and ridi- 





culous tasks cn earth is the popular 
ne of atte ing to name the “best” 
or t “greatest” at something which 
innot be judged by absolute stand 
ards 

li a man can run 100 yards faster 
than anvbcdy else, then he’s the best 
run: But if vou sav someone is the 


| no ruohy pl: 
ving rugoy px 





Is [ 

. { 

aif oon 12 «defensive, eacn being 
equa'ty vita!. Yet most of the “all 
Canad’an™ squads chosen last Fall 


cuded plavers who hadn't made a 


—cP 


ALL-ROUNDER Conacher and son. 


tackle all season, who hadn't. tn fact. 
been on the field when tackles were 
being made. The “all-American” selec 
tions were made up almost entirely of 
such characters—oftfensive stars moth 
balled on the bench whenever the 
other team had the ball. 


Lets go further. If picking the 


greatest athletes of one vear past is 
tough, picking the greatest for fifty 
vears back is a lot tougher. Not too 
tough, however. for the Canadian 
Press, which, during the last two weeks 
of 1950 canvassed its various sports 
experts for opinions as to the halt 
century's top performers at just about 


evervthing except tiddley-winks 


Flights of Fancy 


Some of the choices were obvious, 
some Were certainly defensible, and a 
few were flights of purest fancy. 

For example, selected as the greatest 
football (sic) team of the vears 1900- 
Toronto’s current Argo- 
nauts, who defeated the strangely aim- 
less Winnipeg Blue Bombers for the 
Grey Cup last November. Now it is a 
curious fact which will instantly strike 
the bemused observer that, on the 
record, these particular Argos weren't 
even the best club in their own league. 
While they won more games than they 


1950. were 





ost or tied (6-5-1), they finishe. the 
reguiar season in second place. 

Fifty years is a long time, b ne 
of the athletes named won that d 
of fame in a single afternoon. B 
ning the Catalina marathon in 27 
George Young became Canada’s 
est swimmer of the past five de 
[nis is mighty fine going fo1 
Who never won us anything in ( 
vic or British Empire Games ¢ 2 
tition. Who, in fact, never agai Q 
much of anything. 

One for the Girls 

While basketball, though invented 

by a local bov. is by no means 
da’s favorite sport, still it is ttle 
startling to note that the half-ce: 5 


top team was composed entir 
(sorry, Dr. Naismith) girls. While the 
voung ladies who called themselves 
collectively, the Edmonton Grads 
undoubtedly very good, we had better 
hope just the same that no word of t 
selection gets across the border. Those 
\mericans can be very cutting 
presented with a fine opportunit 

The choice of Vancouver's Jimn 
MeLarnin as outstanding boxer was a 
foregone conclusion, but many 
startled that Tommy Burns got him- § 
‘If tive votes. This was undoubted! 
tor being, briefly, heavyweight 
pion of the world, a title won 
that great fighter Jack Root 
promptly lost to Jack Johnson 
bout stopped by the ringside ce 
before it was necessary to call t 
Homicide Squad and the coron 

The rest of the choices were 
straightforward. Badminton rec 
attention in a stvle to which it 
accustomed when Jack Purcell was 
picked as outstanding athlete 9 
the miscellaneous sports. Outstanding 
all-round athlete was Lionel Con 
who undoubtedly had all the 


physical attributes necessary. 


@ Dr. W. A. Creelman’s recer' eX 
cel'ent book on the history of ¢ ng 
(see Page 11) contains two ch. pters 
Which will be invaluable both 

beginner and to the experienced 

er. They were written by H. E. ‘Ve 
inan, of Levis, Quebec, and | 
part a condensation of Mr. Wey: .ans F@ 
handbook, “An Analysis of the | 
Curling.” 

[he first, addressed to “The 
Curler,” discusses the basic shot 
equirements for the four pos 
the various types of games, al 
Signals, and lists a number ot 
and hard-headed rules for th 
ginner: 

The second. the “Analysis” P 
goes into the fine points of the 
by means of text, photographs 
diagrams. Every conceivable ¢ 
point is discussed from the n 
and physical requirements 0 


curler to the results of scientific ¢* 
periments on the effects of swecpin’: Be 
* ss ie 
Kim Mcllroy Be 
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ORLD AFFAIRS. 





HE U.N. AND CHINA 


Appeasement Reaps its Usual Reward 
What the Cost of Quitting Will Be 


the North 


+ 
1] 


UN condemned 
ins as aggressors within 24 hours 
eir attack. It will soon be three 
ths since Chinese Communist 
S Were reported in action against 
N forces, and many UN mem- 
still boggle at recognizing this 
as aggression. In fact, the UN 
fire Committee sent five com- 
cations to Peking without sug- 
yin them in any way that Com- 
st China was an aggressor. And 
ese Communist delegates were 
invited to come and sit at the 
cil table in Lake Success, while 
forces were fighting the UN in 
eld. 

s is Munichism. How it has 

about can be explained, but it 

t be excused. And even more 

point, there is no safety in it. 

be argued that the UN has 
off better by making it clear 
the beginning that it would not 

1 Communist China if she in- 

ed. than if the world body had 
iimed boldly that it would act 

Communist China if she 


come in? 


Real UN Failure 


Nobody will pretend that the issue 
ven a simple one. Because the 
of the troops in Korea have 
American from the beginning, 

\ policy has become very much 
d up with U.S. Far Eastern 

or lack of policy—and the 
( se Communists have been aided 
pretence that they are only 
g off the “American imperial- 
But this points to the real UN 
the failure of most of the 
ld nations who voted for collec- 
esistance to aggression in Ko- 
help establish a world rule ot 
ut failed to put up the forces 
ck up their vote. 
uld) Peking have defied the 
d forces of 30 or 40. nations? 
doubtful. To go in, knowing 
the UN members were divided 
esitant on China policy, and the 
Nain participants in Korea, the 
d States and Great Britain, at 





E NAPALM or gasoline jelly bomb is dreaded by enemy forces in Korea. Series of photos 
', the bomb is dropped and is skidding towards the tank. Second, its 1500-degree heat envelopes area 275 feet by 80. Third, the 


odds on it, was quite another thing. 

At least it seems that the UN will 
now avoid the humiliation of grant- 
ing membership, at the point of a 
gun, to Communist China, because 
of Peking’s intransigence in the mat- 
ter of a cease-fire. But it 1s clear that 
the world organization is going to 


come out of this test, begun so brave- 


ly, with greatly diminished prestige 


and with its role reduced to little more 


than a forum for discussion W. W. 


COST OF QUITTING 


AN admirable statement of the issues 
involved in a decision to quit Korea 
or to continue to fight there has been 
made in a letter to the London Ob- 
server by a Harvard University pro- 
fessor, Samuel H. Beer. He takes up, 
to begin with, the view much heard in 
Britain, that General MacArthur 
“provoked” the Chinese Communists 
into intervening in Korea: 


THE PROVOCATION 
general seems to me wishful thinking. 
We did not provoke the original 
attack by the North Koreans. And, 
as Acheson and Eden have empha- 
sized, the North Koreans from the 
Start had material assistance, not to 
mention propaganda support, from 
China; for example, the Korean units 
of the Red Chinese Army “released” 
for the war. I find it hard to think 
the war was not jointly planned and 


theory in 


prepared by Russia and China, pos- 
sibly the former having the greater 
part. Our mistake in crossing the 
parallel, therefore, was not that it 
“provoked” the Chinese but that 1 
was based on the assumption thai 
they would not come in. 

Red China is a revolutionary force 
Compared to anything the Chinese 
Mao’s regime is 


uncorrupt, weil- 


have had_ before, 
distinctly superior 
disciplined, democratic in a_ sense. 
But a regime may be superior and 
Revolutionary reg- 


And such ts 


yet expansionist 
imes normally are both 
the case, it seems to me, with Red 
China. How can one negotiate with 
such a force? It would be like trving 








| ay 


ACCORDING TO POPULATION 









CRY 
<NORTHES SS 


AMERICA 


“ACCORDING TO STEEL OUTPUT 


MILLIGNS OF TONS} 





IT ALL DEPENDS how vou look at it. Stalin has gathered in vast 


pushing into “soft” areas left open by German and Japanese collapse. But the 


t 


Soviet is still 





build redoubtable air force and navy. 
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RUSSIA, CHINA™ 
| & SATELLITES r 
735.0 





WEST 
EUROPE 


$5.1 


RUSSIA, CHINA 
& waaa Tt ie 


—New York Times 


man-power by 


relatively weak in industrial resources to equip its vast armies and 


this reason main Soviet goal must be 


acquisition of West l uropean and Japanese industry, and West must hold these. 


to get Napoleon to pull back by 


offering to repeal the Orders in 


Council. 


Should We Disengage? 


I think the United Nations ought 
to be ready to back down quite a ‘bit 
in order to try to get a negotiated 
settlement, e.g.. leave North Korea 
in the hands of the Chinese. But | 
cannot go along with The Observer 
proposal that we disengage at almost 
any price. I should say No to giving 
them Formosa or a seat in United 
Nations. Of course, | should feel dif- 
terently if these concessions meant a 
real settlement in the Far East: if 
they somehow ensured that China 
would stay within her present borders 
and give up expansion in Southeast 
Asia and any material aid she might 
be able to lend Russian adventures. 
The trouble is I do not see how any 


settlement could give this assurance 





.- as : 
_ os 
=F - 

= oul aa 


To make a “settlement” without such 
assurance would simply be giving an- 


tther name to defeat. 


othe 

Perhaps another way of saying this 
is that I do not see how we can sepa- 
rate China and Russia. In the long 
run very probably China will go Tito- 
ist. But at present, and in the relevant 
future, I expect the Russians and 


eC, 


Chinese—in spite of serious friction 
on some points—to work together 
effectively. Thev have a world to win. 

We could cut our losses and evacu- 
ate voluntarily. This thought tempted 
me a good deal during the summer 
and fall. The argument is that it would 
enable us to strengthen the West in 


Europe. But by how much? In any 





case, We—meaning especially Britain 
and the United States—will have to 
keep considerable forces in the Far 
East even if we get out of Korea. 
Otherwise, we lose Japan, the Philip- 
Indo-China, not to 


pines, Malava, 





Central 


shows a test under combat conditions against captured Soviet tank. 


the tank is utterly burnt out. 


a aaa 
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-santancaanabnanatnnsnannnnsn: 
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and India. The 
on the other hand, 


Australia 


f opttino t 
cost of getting out, 


mention 





It would mean g 


giving up the 
United Nations mission in Korea. (It 


would seem also to commit us to 
viving up much more in the Far East. 
Fo Ve WI rot fight for Korea. 
surely we will not fight when the 
Chinese go into Indo-China, a much 
more difficult theatre for us.) 

2) Evac on means throwing 
our Allies the South Koreans 
who we with us, into the pit ot 





what we 





agains S ot because of 
stand tor. b pending on whether 
we seem likely to win or lose 

In short, then, the gain in strength 


ld 


ening Europe would. I think, be out- 


weighed by the losses in the Far East 
and in the world as a whole 
if We Can't Negotiate? 

What do we do then if we can 


neither negotiate 
uate? We may | 
in Korea. bv ho 











ded perimeter defence 
egy would not carry out the United 
Nat ons mission, DB it Wwou d Veak 
en China and hinder her expansion in 
otner directions 
Should the United Nations take 
further measures? We will not and 
must t get into vig land war. We 
mig extend the present imited 
~ ) Mane 1d 
~A vc ‘ ( nin 
sett c ade fing 
Yet S re Settle 
me Ki () S yOSIN tna S 
iMposs s se restrain 
furt ( se ex Ss re d to 
Rus | c 
tnesc i v sie ‘ } Cul 
then that part of Asiatic opinion 
chooses sides according to its expec 


FACING 


VESI 








—HMille 
FACING EAST: Moscow's “trusty” 
in the Chinese Communist Party ts be- 


lieved to be Liu Shao-chi, Secretary- 


Genera He talks of 


through 


“carrvine the 
revolution whole of Asia.” 


who will win would find in 


Yur inaction reason for going over to 


tations ot 
the Communist side. 

But British opinion (much of it) 
and, I suppose, the British Govern- 
ment would resist taking such steps. 
Should the United States do it alone? 
[ think not; Anglo-American unity in 
tundamental. 

what we need in 


ichion 18 
Perhaps general 


s one more bout of appeasement. It 


would involve. I should sav, a mate- 


disaste 





‘r Of greater or lesser mag- 


nitude, but if it finally gave unity to 
the West. might be worth it. The 
lain tact is that in material factors 


se have overwhelmingly 


over Russia. Our problem is to get in 


superiority 


such a state of mind that we can put 
the field. 


If we were to arm in proportion to 


this material superiority in 


ese resources and present a united 
how the Russians 
Samiue H Bee 


wnt. | do not see 


attack 


WOUd Gare 


NEED A LONG SPOON 


FROM the slight contacts I have had 
vitl and Marv Endicott. the 
eaders of the Moscow-inspired Cana- 


th James 


editors of 
Newsletter, 


dian Peace Congress and 


the Canadian Far Eastern 


1 am quite prepared to believe that 
hev are sincere Christians. But if, as 
they sav in their latest Newsletter, 
‘China will be the place where Chris- 
tianitvy. and Communism will first 
work out a wav of getting along to- 

ther”, it is obvious that here are 
two Christians who feel thev are 
etting along quite famously with 
Communism 

And indeed they perform quite a 
eat in this publication, of not so 


name ol 
Moscow s po- 


mentioning the 


mi ' i 
nuen S 


peaking of 


( \ 


in discussing the situa- 


IK present 
tion ) the Far East 


They 


pel form 


¢ eats, of which the following is 
FOOd eX imple “whatever the local 
us or wrongs of the fight in 
Korea, or of the American grabbing 
ot Formosa or of the — British- 
American attempt to infiltrate into 
Tibet and set up air bases at China's 


t 


They show a rather un-Christian 
doubt of the good faith of any 
American in remarking that “three 
American missionaries at last let their 
consciences get the better of them (in 
the reporting of South Korean execu- 
tions)”. 

They speak like militarists 
opposing UN policy in Korea, which 
is. of “American” policy to 
them: “China is strong She will 
meet force with force and cannot be 
frightened into submission . . . (It 
the atom bomb is used against her) 
it will be followed by borrowed atom 
bombs delivered from Chinese planes 
by Chinese crews.” “Borrowed atom 
bombs” is rather good. 

But they lisp like pacifists when it 
comes to furthering Soviet policy. 
They rebuke the World Council of 
Churches for endorsing the “U.S.- 
led” policy in Korea. And they quote 
Niemoeller: “ the congregation of 
Christ betrays its Lord if it depends 
on political or military action 
Nowhere is it written that the Church 
cannot live in a Communist society 


when 


course 





NOT SO STRONG 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 


way in which the Russian soldier 
knows how to rough it, to go without 
rations for days on end in his own 
country, and to live on the country 
when abroad. This is very true: but it 
has its other side. Certainly the ad- 
ministrative “tail” of the Soviet Army 
formations is a great deal smaller 
than is usual in Western armies. For 
officers and men below the rank of 
major no kept, which 
does away with a great deal of paper 
work at one stroke. When a Russian 
soldier goes away to war, he simply 
goes, and that is the end of him as far 
as his family is concerned— 
once every year or two he manages 
to get a letter through—until he turns 
until a comrade turns 
up to say he is missing or dead. 


records are 


unless. 


up on leave or 


Communications Weak 


t 


But the Soviet Army, for all it 
magnificent achievements in the way 
of tanks and guns, Jacks other things 
besides field-kitchens. It lacks, notab- 
lv, communications. It has not begun 
to catch up on the development of 
short-wave wireless communications 
in the field: and this lack conditions 
its whole approach to war. It is a lack 


not confined to the infantry. Tank 
formations and gunners are short of 
Wireless, too, Which means that they 


are at a distinct disadvantage in 
highly-mobile fighting, cannot rapid- 
ly adopt old plans to changing situa- 
tions, and tend to tall back on the old 
cavalry tollow-the-leader. 

This problem of communications 


system ot 


is proving a tough nut to crack for 
the Soviet High Command. It is not 
merely a question of providing suit- 
able equipment. It is the old story 
again of trying to push a nation which 
only thirty four-fifths 
peasant into the modern age. 

No note on the Soviet Army is 
complete without referring to morale. 
When it 
fence, this is high. But when it comes 
forlorn de- 
Every army, 


Vears ago Was 


comes to a reasonable de- 


to an ottensive, or to a 


fence, it 1s not so high 


A United’ Germany, even un 
Communist rule, is better than a 
vided Germany, with its western | 
erected into a separate state by R¢ 
and Washington.” 

Our good Christian 
feel that they are 
Stalin’s potage with red, or agrai 
Chinese chopsticks. They will v 
betore they are through that they 
used a very long-handled spoon. I 
| have never imagined of them 1 
they could go throfgh to the 
with the Communists; and I |} 
never imagined anything else ot 
Communists except that they w 
using the Endicotts for what they 
worth, to confuse the kind of peo 
who will listen to the Endicotts of 
Western world. 

There are no Endicotts 
in the Soviet world, as 
Mary will tind out, for 
mending Anna Louise Strong to tl 
readers. Don't they know that she 
now on the Kremlin’s index? Suc! 
sin will be remembered longer t! 
WLW. 


friends 1 


Safe in supp 


perm 
James 


FeECK 


all their services. 


—Sweigert in San Francisco Ch 


A MORE dangerous bomb 


turn to 


ONCE 
political warfare on So 
every division, every battalion, ha 
own staff of political commissars 
Keeping up morale. Behind ever 
there lurks a branch of the sec 
police. Known as Smersh—*Deat! 
: to control smell} 
sedition and defeatism. 
During the last’ war, 
Russians crumpled up in 
Rostov, the number of 
wounds 


Traitors and 
when 
front 
self-inth 
fantastic that t 
then on from Smersh 
attached to tield 
tion to examine, with the doctors 
wounds of the they 
brought in 

Again, in every division there 
punitive battalions, separate units 
officers and other ranks. The st 
told about Russian infantry b 
driven across minefields to clear 
way for the armor 
battalions 


Was SO 
otticers 
every dressing 


men as 


referred to t 


If I have said enough to sug 
that the Soviet Army is not quite 
mighty phalanx of unified power 
it appears to be from the outsid 
have said enough. It is a very po 
tul force indeed, and we, in Eur 
America, will need 
our might and resolution to mate 
But this is not a hopeless task, 
vided we set about it the right wa\ 
the Kremlin knows very well.—O/ 
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ES. AFFAIRS 


NARROWING DOWN 


Real Argument Between Taft and Truman 
Coming Down to Presidential Powers 


N¢ that the shock and confusion 
| by the sharp turn of events in 
K are passing, the Great Debate 
.S. foreign policy is steadily 
ing down. From newspaper and 


c 


-the-street reaction, reported 
fr [| sections of the country, the 
H thesis of abandonment of 
Et and the building of a “Gib- 
ral! in the Western Hemisphere 
pr ed by vast air and sea power 
is orted by only a small minority 
ol people. 

tor Taft, who was loosely link- 
ed h Hoover after his big foreign 
| speech in Congress, appeared 
to come a long way round to the 
Ad istration policy by the time he 
ad ed the National Press Club in 
W gton. His disagreement was 
m on the execution of the policy 


a the President’s right to send 
tri ibroad without the consent of 
( 5S 

| iticizing the execution of U.S. 
policy Taft undoubtedly has 
ve Fa public support. Indeed, so 
palpably has the Administration’s Far 
East policy—if it can even be digni- 
the name of “policy”—failed to 
the security of the United 
Stat hat under a pete ary re- 
g the British or Canadian types 
the Government would have been 
vut of office. New men and 

‘licies would have come in. 


Unnatural Situation 


| r the American Constitution 

ent Administration can not be 

out of office until the end of 

195 The present great strain in 

WW ‘ton and throughout the nation 

ced by the unnatural situation 

the men who must now ad- 

| their previous policies in Asia 

ded in disaster call upon the 

to “unite” behind them in con- 

that their new policies in the 

Fa t and their present policies in 

I are better conceived and will 
ably carried out. 

is a lot to ask and it will not 


eas given. Yet Senator Taft, who 
igainst the North Atlantic 
recognizes that the United 
St committed by it. He does not 
ef Hoover in repudiation of it. 
5 B » deeply concerned lest Ameri- 


port for the other Atlantic 
be given in a way which will 
the Soviets to launch a war 
pe. 
illy Taft doesn’t believe in the 
large American ground forces 
s and puts his faith in a great 
‘an air and sea power. But he 
that in certain circumstances 
oops might be needed in Eu- 
n North Africa, at Suez or Sin- 
Where he stands firm is on the 
! Congress to make the decision 
atch these forces overseas. 
s is a very old argument, and 
vhich, technically, Taft cannot 


hope to win. Presidents of the United 
States have, on 104 occasions. dis- 
patched troops Overseas without the 
specific approval of Congress. Robert 
Taft’s father, when president, wrote a 
memorandum defending the presiden- 
tial power in this regard. 

There is, however, considerable sen- 
timent growing up in Washington for 
consultation of the president with 
Congress on the “peacetime” sending 
of American troops to Europe—as he 
has promised—to strengthen the At- 
lantic Pact front there. Even if Mr. 
Truman’s right to do this can be con- 
Stitutionally confirmed, it is argued 
that the maximum effect can only be 
obtained if the world is shown that 


ees 


HIS REPORT may end the debate: 





NO EARLY ELECTION 


London. 
ONLY a little while ago people were 
talking of the probability of a spring 
Election winter 
one. Some time towards the end of 
February, for Now the like- 
lihood seems to be that the Govern- 
ment on until next autumn, 
precariously but persistently, rather 
like those elderly invalids who are ex- 
pected to die almost any moment, 
but don't. 
The fact 
wants an election 
not the Government, 
ther and a fuel shortage to 
them. Besides, an early Easter 
very little time for the immense 
complicated business of the Budget, 
if a new House is to tackle it. This 
would mean a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment at the end of the present month, 
and that is much too soon to suit 


General even a 


instance. 


will go 


is that nobody really 
just now. Certainly 
with cold wea- 
harass 
leaves 
and 


U.K. & COMMONWEAL 


Congress backs the president, and the 
United States is not sharply divided 
on the step. 

It is considered unfortunate by 
some observers that Mr. Truman came 
out at his press conference recently 
with the statement that he would not 
formally consult Congress on sending 
additional troops to Europe, and that 
if Congress passed a resolution oppos- 
ing this he would go to the people as 
he did in the 1948 election campaign. 
He softened this somewhat by adding 
that he would consult with Congress 
through the Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services Committees; but it 
was his defy that made the headlines. 

This looks like another case of inept 
policy. For Mr. Truman would take 
very little risk in asking Congressional 
approval (even while reserving his own 
constitutional right to go ahead on his 
own). If General Eisenhower does not 
recommend the sending of further 
divisions, Mr. Truman is unlikely to 
send them. If Eisenhower reports in 
favor of sending troops, his recom- 
mendation would almost certainly se- 
cure the support of Congress.—W.W. 





—International 


Gen. Eisenhower, conferring with Acheson. 





auy of the Party _ strategists. 

There is of course always ‘the pos- 
sibility of some major issue suddenly 
arising, on which the Government 
might be defeated. But there seems 
little prospect of any such crisis in 
the near future. The Conservatives 
show no sign of wishing to force the 
pace at present, and the tiny Liberal 
Party is hopelessly divided. 


Suggestions are sometimes made 
for a Coalition Government, but 
nothing less than a national emer- 


gency would bring that about. Neither 
Socialists nor Conservatives are will- 
ing—Socialists because of the dread- 
ful shock to the faithful, and Con- 
servatives because they would go into 
it as a minority element. A National 
Party, with Mr. Churchill at the 
head of it, but not a Coalition with 
Mr. Attlee and his stalwarts still in 
control. Besides, the Conservatives 
confidently expect to win the next 
election, anyway. - P.O’D. 


yes, 
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BIG LIFT 


5-ton Lodormobile 
with 2 cu. yd. 
hopper, 22' pouring 
height, used for 
placing concrete, 
gravel loading and 
general lifting on 
storage dam project, 
Southern Alberta. 
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BULL MOOSE 


Lodoxmolile 


Bull Moose Fork Lift Trucks, Lodormobiles 
and Cranemobiles are used and respected 
in 22 countries around the world. For 
unusual materials handling problems, 
Canadian Mobile can adapt basic 
machines and supply special attachments 
and devices to meet job requirements. 
Write factory for specifications. 


LIFT TRUCKS and LOADERS — 2, 214, 
3, 5 and 71% tons capacity. 


CRANEMOBILES — 5, 8 and 10 tons 
capacity. 


CANADIAN MOBILE CO. LTD. 


NORTH VANCOUVER, B.C. 









HAVE YOU 
MET THIS 


Sloman 


If not and you need envelopes 
you can get acquainted to-day by 
writing to National Paper Goods, 
Hamilton, makers of Canada’s fin- 
est line of safety seal envelopes. 
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HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Montreal « Winnipeg 
Vancouver 


Toronto « 
Halifax -« 


=o TOMATO 


2% to 14% S—— Sennen 
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than 

oes, but their 

superb sweetness and ap- 
pearance make The Sugar 
Tc the fir vegetable 
ir yn in years. Bears 
enorm ly and is in a dis- 
tinct class for dainty dishes, 
sala uces, juice, ete. 


Irresistible. Be first to have 
it. Order now. (Pkt. 15¢) 
postpaid. 


FREE — Our Big 1951 
Seed and Nursery Book 
DOMINION SEED HOUSE 
Georgetown, Ont. 
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FEET ON THE LADDER 


® Toronto dancer Donald Gillies has 
been accepted by Ninette de Valois 
% as a member of the Second Company 
of the Sadler's Wells Ballet. This com- 
pany takes ballet to the English prov- 
inces. It will also come to Canada in 
place of the senior group early next 








fall. Gillies danced with the Volkoff 
Canadian Ballet but went to England 
in 1949. He has appeared as soloist in 
several top London shows. 


® Leading parts in two stage suc- 
cesses and two films have kept Sault 
Ste. Marie singer Bill O’Connor busy 
in England since 1946. He’s also had 


his own BBC show and appeared on 
TV a number of times. He arrived 
back in Canada recently to visit home 
and to look over possibilities. He'd 
prefer to work in Canada, he says. 


w@ Prof. F. H. Soward, head of the 
University of BC’s International Stu- 
dies. has returned from a 7-month 
world tour. “It’s almost embarrassing 
to encounter the high regard with 
which Canadians now are held 
throughout the world, especially in 


his hew recording medtutn 's 


Developed by 
made possible the Time- Master 
machine ever invented 
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reproduction 


oice is matter-of-fact or mutter-of-fact, MEMOBELT picks it 
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up clearly and prec isely 


With MEMOBELT you can backspace 
place a sentence or ten paragraphs back, and listen to it 
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immediately 


Dictaphone, this new 
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of all recording mediums now used in dictating machines! 
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Commonwealth countries,” he says, 
“Canadians who haven't trave ‘ed 
abroad don’t realize how lucky : je, 
are living here. Most countries | ok 
upon us as having most of the ad) in- 
tages which the Americans have. ut 
they believe we are a steadier peor ,” 


@ One-time trumpeter of “The Ha »py 
Gang” orchestra, former Toronto 
Robert Farnon now has a footholc jp 
British films. He was chosen to »5r- 
chestrate Ivor Novello’s music for ‘he 
huge orchestra use@ in the rece: tly 
released film, “The Dancing Yea 


FROM THE SHOULDER 


@ Conn Smythe, President of the 
Toronto Maple Leafs, flew from 
Florida to New York last week to see 
for himself what was wrong with the 
team. After watching them lose 2-! to 
New York Rangers, he let his Opinion 
be known. They were headed “straight 
down the sewer” unless they started 
paying attention to their coach, Joe 
Primeau. “I can understand why the 
were tied by the Hawks.” he 
said. “I can see why the defence back- 


Leafs 


ed in: Our forwards have forgotten a 
about positional hockey. If they just 
keep on going the way they're going 
now, they won't beat a club in the Na- 
tional League.” 


@ In Toronto, Ontario county ¢ 
judges took to the purple at the open- 
ing of the 1951 sessions. They were 
the first county court judges in ( 
ada to change’ KC gowns for a sim- 
pler version of the robes worn 5 
their English counterparts. “There are 
so many KC’s now, we felt we should 
have something to distinguish us 
said Judge Thomas H. Barton. A 
cording to Judge Ian MacDonell, 


remains to be seen if the other 
vinces will change.” Judge Robert 
Forsyth said the new gowns 
“most necessary you must h 
distinguishing mark or you are 
one of the gang.” The new & 
have a violet facing and collar. A 


violet-colored “gun” case is also 
hanging from the lett shoulder d 


to the right side 


@ Only four of the 
members of the Flat 
Moncton, NB, were 


remaining 
Iron Gan 


able to attenc 





—Turesky 


SMYTHE: “Straight down the sew 
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be .. .<RU PEN or one ecm 





ert 
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anual meeting recently. R. P. Dick- 
so. J. S. Henderson, Irving Malcolm 
J. H. McAfee kept up the tradi- 
of the organization which dates 
to the turn of the century. Mem- 
lip was limited to 18. The name 
taken from the strip of land in 
citv’s north-eastern section so 
j its shape. B. A. 
i. lor, a former Mayor of Moncton 
in New York, and Dr. H. S. 


Toronto, were unable 


d because ol 


{iompson, of 
tend but sent messages. 


B® Heave ho,” said the Hon. Hugues 
Lapointe, Minister of Veterans’ Af- 
as he pul his shoulder to a stalled 
1ub deep in soft drifted snow. He 
n Regina on a tour of DVA ot- 
i fices and hospitals 
when his car got 


stuck -in what 
should have been 
a short-cut down- 


town after visiting 
the DVA veterans’ 
home in the 
part of the city 
“ve been stuck in 
the battlefields ot 
Europe, but this is 
st experience in Saskatchewan.” 


West 
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1950 WAS ANOTHER BUSY YEAR! 


More propre used their telephones mor than evel 
belor ( | ad ) rt vou riends nd neigh 

urs red to 1 record ovel 
1} mitlion ¢ Sa 

Nn ill tu! t ( | ) I I b n idded 
Now vou ¢ ! | > re people can 
re ou. In th \ ) tel me service becan 
even more valuable to vou im 1950 

Its valu na CONVEHICI \ 1 no sed, too, by 
manv wnprovements ! to ke in the 
quality of service, and because telephone people every 
where tried to be Ipfal and friends 

Phere’s a lot to be done l 1. You can be sur 
we'll keep On al yn Lie CS ] Kho O7 to 
supply the kind of service that ts so portant to vou 


ind so essential t 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


»OUL COUDENS 


Tax-Free Overtime? 


WHEN we consider the dire threat 
to both our liberty and national pro- 
gress, it would seem nothing short of 
criminal negligence to continue com- 
placently at this time on an eight-hour 
day, or forty-hours a week, basis. Our 
fathers worked ten to fourteen hours 
a day, and if ever such an urge were 
again upon us it must be right now. 

Why shouid labor object to such 
an effort to carry us through this 
emergency? The obvious answer is 
lack of Today, the more a 
man works, the more income taxes he 


incentive. 


has to pay on ar 
So why not 


accelerating scale. 
make the incentive real 
by granting exemption from taxation 
on all gained by overtime 
work? The time and a halt system of 


extortion, however, should undergo a 


Waves 


major Operation 

Vontreal, Que R. O. SWEEZEY 
How to Say It? 

IN THE Women’s Section “manners 


quiz” of SN recently, you state ways 


of addressing envelopes to girls and 


boys of various ages. Will you tell me 
on what authority you base your con- 
clusions? 


Perth, Ont. BESSIE S. FARMER 


@ The authority was “Forms of Ad- 
dress” by Howard Measures, Chief of 
Protocol in Canada’s Department of 
External Affairs. 


Agricultural Expert 


I ENJOYED reading Michael Bark- 
way's article, “A Sharp Look at the 
Bureaucrats.” I think most civil serv- 
ants would agree that it is a very fair 
summary (SN, Jan. 2). 

Somewhere along the line Mr. 
Barkway was given incorrect informa- 
tion which led him to state that there 
is no Assistant Deputy Minister in the 
Department of Agriculture. This post 
has been in existence for many years 
and during the past quarter-century 
has been held by technical agricultur- 
ists trained in the Province of Que- 
bec. In addition to certain regular 
administrative duties, the Assistant 
Deputy acts as a liaison officer with 
that province. 

Dr. A. T. Charron, who was train- 
ed in chemistry, held the post from 
1925 to 1940. Since that date Dr. 
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Georges Bouchard, CBE, has been 
the incumbent. Dr. Bouchard was 
formerly Professor of Science at 
1’Ecole Superieure d’Agriculture 
(Université Laval), St. Anne de la 
Pocatiére, and is widely known for 
his books on agriculture and rural 
life in the Province of Quebec. 

Ottawa, Ont. H. L. TRUEMAN 


Nitwitted? 
RE SN’S COVER for Jan. 2, the hat 


is chic, the gloves are good, but sure- 
ly, surely you 
might have found 
a less bovine, nit- 


witted - looking 
female to wear 
them. 


W. P. BEAVAN 
Colquitz, BC. 


A HAPPY choice 


ee «Was the cover 
i95 DAB subject (Jan. 2). 
Wi ~ a 
DARK CLOUDS? ith the dark 
clouds of 1951 
gathering even more fiercely than 


they did in gloomy 1950, the voung 
lady was a bright relief. 


Montreal, Que. J. J. RYAN 
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t cold weather mean agony for you? 
relieve that blinding rheumatic 
— —with Absorbine Jr. 
, like this 










~L- Jey 
quickly, 





g else 


) your rescue fast— 
pain-chasing actions. 

nd soothes those agonizing 
Second, it counters the 
uses the pain with a grand, 


next time cold weather 
ain. Get Absorbine af, 
long-lasting bottle 








wherever arugs are S$ 


W. F. Young, Inc., Lyman House, Montreal. 


Get fast relief with 


bsorbine Je 


It feels so good! 








or Ot Ni vap > 


Guaranteed by. » 
Good Housekeeping 











Fl Y 1000 ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD 


5 DORE 


See All The CARIBBEAN! 


You can connect with B.O.A.C. flights at New York, Nassau, Miami, 
Kingston, San Juan or Barbados, then fly B.O.A.C. to all leading resorts! 


B-0-A-C covers s the CARIBBEAN 











BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
Services operated by British West Indian Airways 
Reservations through your Travel Agent or call B.O.A.C. 
Montreal—Laurenuen Hotel. Tel: LAncaster 4212 
Toronto—32 King St., W., Tel: EMpire 3-4323 
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INTERMISSION 


Home Is Where the Heart Is 


by Gilean Douglas 


NOW THAT our world is spin- 
ning close to chaos and life vibrates 
with hate and fear, I look back on 
the years I have spent in my val- 
ley in the Cascades with thankful- 
ness that I have been given even 
this short time of beauty and of 
peace. Whatever comes I shall 
have had this. I shall have made a 
home from a little, weather-beaten 
cabin and helped a wilderness to 
bloom. Something of my heart and 
mind and strength is in this ground 
and in my rivers’ flowing. My love 
is here and my delight. 

Who can describe the beauty of 
my valley? I can only say: It lies 
in peace between two rivers with 
the great mountains standing 
guard around it. There 
is a forest of tall ever- 
greens, lighted in spring 
by blossoms and in fall 
by the gold and crimson 


flames of maples and 
willows. From March 
until November my little 
house is latticed with 
flowers and roofed with bird 
song. Then when the snow falls 
my valley is so starkly, purely 
beautiful that every morning my 
breath catches with wonder and 
everv night mv eyes lift with joy 


to the sparkling stars of mountain 
top and sky. Each year seems love 
lier than the one before and sick 
dav I want to tuck some of that 
loveliness away inside me before it 
goes so quickly and so far. 


NOT ONLY is it gone so swiftly, 
but when I try to put it on paper 
it goes farther still. It is so diffi- 
cult to describe the happiness of 
simplicity, the joy of little things. 
Perhaps I sound sentimental and 
unreal when I write of what the 
trees, the mountains, the rivers and 
my little cabin mean to me. I knev 
when I began that it would be im- 
possible to tell it all or even, per- 
haps, to put it so that you who 
read it would feel it running 
through your blood as I do 
through mine. If vou have felt in- 
stead that I was laying wares out 
for your approval and being emo- 
tional about each one as I showed 
it to you, then my writing has 
failed indeed. 
For there is 
sentimental in 


nothing unreal or 
my heart about 
things. They are as simple 
natural to me as the bread I 
the wood I bring in to 
flame. They are in me and I am in 
them and that is the way it will be 
always. Even when I was lost in 
the mountains I was still among 
friends. I thought that those times 
might be times of testing or per- 
haps it was intended I should die 


these 
and 
eat or 








then—and where better could | 
die than surrounded’ by those | 
love? 

COMING back to this place is 
like entering a room where friends 
beyond the best of friends are 
waiting. Everything is easy and 


right from the first moment and, 
no matter how fretted and jarred 
I may be while away, once I am 
home the strain slips off as a 
physical weariness disappears in a 
relaxing bath. Understanding and 
depend: ibility I have found to be 
very rare “outside”, but here, after 
that first period of adjustment, | 
have found nothing 
such kinship with 


else. I fee 
everything | 
touch and see. It is just 
here: around me all the 
time like a comforting 
garment. When the dark 
moods come I go int 
the forest or up on the 
mountains and then it is 
almost as if I were 
drinking courage fron 
the subcon 
scious. As though some wis 
friend, giving me no pity, said 
“All this is nothing! The important 
thing is that there is work for vou 
to do. Why are you wasting time? 
Before I know it the happiness 
which never really stopped bub 
bling even at lowest ebb, is spring 
ing up again like a fountain wit! 
birds singing around it. 

Here I have been taught 
dom, I have been made humble. | 
have known what it is to give my 


= 


some great spring of 


WIS 


self utterly, in jov and surety, anc 
to receive so unstintingly,  s 
graciously that every moment 

thanksgiving — and that is not 
enough. I could never lie dow: 
upon the earth and not feel com 


fort: I could never lean against 
tree and not be strengthened; 
could never go up in the mountain 
and not find courage and wisdom 
I have gone to people for comfor 
and received impatience or stupic 
words: I have leaned and founc 
nothing there; I have searched fo 
wisdom and courage only to fin 
weakness and incomprehension 
But not here—never here! I wa 
diseased and lame and blind, bt 
this has made me whole. 


| 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


WILL MARRIED WOMEN 


i 10 WAR AGAIN? 


by Margaret Ecker Francis 


\NADA needs you.” 
st any time now (and _ the 
y e international situation looks 


ve before this is published) 
t uld quite possibly be posters 
p d trom St. John’s to Victoria 

that message. 

will be fetching sketches of 
\ d Mrs. Canada, curvaceous 

Ils, monkey wrench in hand, 
her The 
man is doing her bit, putting 
the wheel, keeping 
up in Canada’s time of na- 


dicatlion on face. 


lider to 


mergency. 
tment would be set up in 
O to recruit women par- 
married women .. . fo! 
jobs, both voluntary and 


Hucksters would be hired to tug 
ne heart-strings so they will 
hearth and 

or whatever other 


hobbies for the 


line 


( \DIAN women being what they 
will be terrific. 
the wav we like to 
B of us will suddenly develop 
mumps. That’s ou 


response 


see it 
tongues 


we wouldn't want to sabotage 


ial effort in CrISIS, 


time ot 


re we enlist. some of us 
ke to talk back first: 
we'll do our bit, just like 


time. But let’s keep the 
ting a little while, especially 
re married. 


ou why. Remember last 
belted ourselves into uni- 
zave us the rear views ot 
rns. We made munitions, 


at home, wherever 
eeded. And loved doing it. 
hat happened when the 


We were patted on 


rseas O! 


over? 
nd told, ‘Good show, girls, 
back to kinder, kiiche and 
Orget vou have a brain and 
hands. Leave the big time to 
ls and masters.” 
I'm not trying to instigate a 
itdown strike 1 
should need us. 


for women if 
But let’s be 
it this. If married women are 
1 emergencies, why can’t they 


be people when there isn’t an emer- 
gency? 

Conceded, thousands of women 
were glad after wartime service to 
get back to domesticity. But thousands 
weren't. They'd enjoyed the challenge 
of doing a job, the independence 0: 
having their own money. 


NAUGHTY, naughty, said Mr. Man. 
Unmarried women, perhaps—if they 
have to work, and if they are satisfied 
with inferior pay for equal work; if 
the, are resigned to become execu- 
tives, heads of departments, princi- 
pals of schools, regardless of ability. 
But married women 

No, that’s not 


From time to time appeals do appear 


never 
entirely accurate 
In newspapers for married women 


to work as domestics, in factories, at 


unskilled jobs. In other words, a 
woman executive. professional wom 
an, or one highly trained in some 


the one who 1s sent 


tvpe of work, is 
Cinderella-like 
Is it 


competition, 


back to her kitchen 


masculine fear of 


myth of male 


because of a 
fear the 
shattered? 
Instead he 
that a married 


woman who works mav be taking the 


supremacy might be 
Admit that, never 


pounds, righteously. 


eX- 


pablum from the mouths of a work- 


ingman’s” babes. Well, a woman 





wouldn't get the job if she wasnt 
more competent, would she? And 
isn't it in the best interests of our 


and national 
as efficientls 


business, economical 
lite that 
as possible these days? 


A Vancouver 


a job be done 


editorial writer re- 


cently carried the banner for the 
chts of married women to work, 
and in the process ¢ ebunked some 


of the “anti” 
“A mari 


as much as 


arguments: 
ed woman is an individua 
She 

; 


be allowed to use her talents in the 


| 
anvone else. should 


business or professional world as she 
sees fit, providing her family isn't 
hurt 


“If we os i married woman 


al 
shouldn’t work, shouldn’t we also sav 
that a man with a 
shouldn't work? Or ‘ 
even further, to be consistent, and 


five children should 


private income 


shouldn't we go 
with 


say a man 
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tic get more money than 
i \ \ cnildren? 
if € OnNnI\ Vay Wwe eCan mnsure 
S ds e women Is to 
Ol CCoNn 
( R S d sh db 
> { \ S U 
| op oO Wh 
| c yon 
“ 
| 
LCE 4 4 wees 
S WW e mo vom«e 
lard o 
) 
Becaus I 9 
S a } Te 
S ( sts she h 
L c ) c IPS 4 
I sons wi col 
> l ) his country 
I ) \ deny the its 
( c Ss to make tha 
HAVE thev een denied, vou ask? 
Let Ne situation Today 
sing vy costs make it need 
f women to supplement 
tan \ neome there are more 
t SS OU unemployed 
Se j 
\ ‘ ne, typical of the 
c I s world, there is an 
ac shortage of women to fill vacan 
Cies I teaching staffs, offices and 
ctories. As one head of an eastern 
put it [he situation is so se 
ve may be forced to employ 
We ope the married women 
C lescends to employ tell him 
op dead. That’s the sentiment a 
1 sould like to have 
‘ 
Ss ,oman S need 
executive position 
organization. She knew she 
he qualifications, but her appli 
c s cce] Because she 
was The emplover admitted 
t ed girl who did vet 
OD Was iferior in experience, 
t Ot 
\s \ t re women 
cullve positions,” he pointed 
But of cours I there 1s a Wa 
We certainly be glad to know that 
some vith you experience Is 
NOT ONLY C n e accused of 
» Woman. Spinsters in 
I 
I S are particularly 
ed Career wom 
SO Ve 
C € spinste 
wid when. she 
W ' r m irried 
s. Th can 
nd 
P won 
\ im 
f H . Ru I 
s ood 
S noth 
k vomen who 
/ t pend their 
nat club 
\ I \ i 
s } » Mer hus 
ome than i 
t \ ling to 
fi Su { Cla ife to live 


1 double feature, that should be het 
own business 
Prospective employers don’t agree. 


When a mar 


cently for a creative job for which 


ied woman applied re- 


her experience qualified her, she was 


tralid t . ' ' } 1 
Cord DV ¥@ unmarried Woman behind 


the des} I don't deny vou are quali 
fied for the job, but [T feel it is my 
dutv not to emplov vou. If vou did 
job) properiy feel vou would 

ve to neglect vour child and hus 

2) ad | wnt Want taat to happen 
SOM I nplovers, such as the execu 
ephone compan ire 

orried about what people think 

W dont have women on ou! 
yermanent staff.” he said, “because 
t c1zed Ve d Because 


have been let out of government de- 
partments until none remain, except, 
federal manager 
“When we can't get 


as one 
put it, 


woman to fill the job.” 


personnel 


a single 


Do married women lose _ their 


efficiency and ability on marriage? 


The owner of an exclusive dress 


shop in Toronto said, “I prefer mar- 


ed women. If they work it usually 


enjoy it and that 


is because they 


shows in their attitude towards cus 


tomers. Thev register genuine interest 
in the people they are waiting on 
Single girls too often regard a job as 


means of meeting an eligible male 
so they fawn all over a male cus- 
tomer and brush off women cus- 
tomers 


The personnel manager of one 





NFB photos 


WOMAN POWER made possible vast quantities of munitions in World War II. 


however thev have found that mar- 
are often more depend 


girls, they are hired 


ied women 





able than su 


on a day-to-day — basis 


temporary 
which, as he put it. “becomes almost 
permanent 

School boards across ( inada feel 


somewhat the same 


A provincial secretary of a teach 
ers’ federation said, “A teacher who 


has been accepted as permanent can 


Marriage 


not be fired without ‘cause 


S not considered ‘cause’ for dismis 
sal But in) metropolitan centres 
where the supply of teachers is usual 


ly adequate, a married woman hasn't 


much chance as preference Is) given 
to singie Women 


However, in rural areas across the 


ountry wnere teacners are scarce 
d women are welcome. Excep 
Ol ire some communities where 
chool boards refuse to hire married 
wom ft no one else is aval 
ible 
MARRIED women stay away from 
sur door—that’s the tune of Canada’s 
civil service. It was fine during the 
war, When service wives without chil 
dt We urged to move to Ottawa 
ive in dreary back rooms and _ suf 


focate in the overcrowded, wartime 
capital in order to do their bit for the 
war effort. But down went the thumbs 
when Gradually they 


peace Came 


department store of a national chain 
suid: “We hire our staff on ability. If 
a married woman measures up to our 
standards she has as much chance 
as a single one. In most cases we find 
married workers have a greater sense 
of responsibility, are less prone to 
emotional upsets.” 

MANAGER of a rival chain agreed 
“Married women without children,” 
he said. “are our most reliable em- 
When a woman has a child 
when the 


} lovees 


you do get absenteeism 


child is ill. 

[he managing editor of one otf 
Canada’s leading newspapers also be- 
lieves married women are people. “I 
don't hesitate to hire women writers 
or secretaries who are married,” he 

uid emphatically. “Marriage doesn't 
rob a woman of her intelligence. If 
she wants to work, why should her 
vears of training and experience be 
wasted? This applies to any protes- 
He had a twinkle in his eve when 


he went on: “I think employers of 


all types will agree with me (they do, 
too) that a girl who is married ts 
more stable. She has a husband and 
she’s not trving to catch one on her 
emplover’s time. She appreciates her 
home, because she’s not there all day, 
so she likes to spend her evenings 


with her family. A single girl spends 


more evenings partying, and \ou KB 
know what affect that has o1 


next day’s work.” 

The personnel manager of a 1 
politan bank reiterated that h 
ganization had found married 
ers steadier, with a better sen 
responsibility, although all thin 
ing equal a single girl was given 
erence over a married one. Ho 
if the 
in training and ability, she wo 


a 


married woman was su 


the job. 
Manager of another nationa k 
agreed and added, “It’s not t 
sav there is more absenteeism an 
married women, because there 
Its a common fault of all 
workers.” 
SO—there is a pro and «& 
“should married women work 
then discrimination? 
foo much competition for 
girls who have to support them 
say some. Couldn't this be 
Employers complain that with 
city of help in many fields, emp 
temale—feel the 


doirtg the boss a favor by work 


male and 


all and theretore have no oblig 
for competence. Then wouldn't 
competition inspire the girls to 


a little better value for their 
cheque? 
Have perhaps) married w 


brought discrimination down or 
own heads? 

Yes, said one head of an 
organization. “They hold thei 
bands like an axe over our 
Thev make it clear that since 
necessary for them to work, the 
do so only on their own terms ' 

Anothe 


women her job runs a bad sec¢ 


said, I or too 

her home. She brings her home 
lems to work with her, spend 
morning phoning for 
checking with the housekeeper 
if everything ts all right. If her 
is ill, or her husband has a d 


Lvrocel 


she feels she is under no obli 


to come to work herself.” 


FAIR enough accusations, but 
I retute them? Granted the hous 
career woman is a headache s 
orders the family groceries on 
phone. But what about the sing! gir 
The girl w 


sees no reason why she can't 


and her boy friends? 


hours off to have her hair dor 


a special date, or a day off her 5g 
favorite swain is in town? The git i 
who always seems to be we 12 : 
about landlord troubles and p g i 
up her laundry betore the ff 4 
closes? 3 
Perhaps the sum total of! 4 
would almost seem to be a cas 4a 
igainst any woman working, s x 4 
I digress to say that men I have © ork: 7 
ed with have offered as many 4 
for gold bricking . . . the fr 
hangover, if they’re gay young Joss 4 
the inevitable house-hunting if 
married; the slipping away eal 
cause they've been asked to p 
the groceries before the store ses 


the davs of hysteria before anc 
they’ve become fathers. 

A convincing thesis could b 
pared: Should Married Men \ ork: Ba 
Are Married Men People? I : 
ure, sO are married women anc 
can’t they be treated as such? 


‘I 

















/ s taff: 
SHAW WOULD APPROVE 


<ING A BOW for her TV per- 
inces in New York is Judith 
yn. She got 
notices for her 
Macbeth. 

in Toronto 
now, to play 
title role in 
radio pro- 

on of G. B. 
s “Candida” 
n. 31. Mont- 
Vancouver 
Victoria saw 
on the stage last year when she 
d in “A Streetcar Named De- 
Judith University of 
toba; played in Toronto’s Hart 
two and a halt 
in “Angel Street” on Broadway. 





—Blechman 


JUDITH EVELYN 


studied at 


starred for 


® Another “first” for women crops 
first woman to hold 
osition of Atlantic Region Legal 

of the Unemployment Insur- 
Commission. She’s Mary Mar- 
vie Dunsworth of Moncton, NB 
Officer Dunsworth is a graduate 
University: admit- 
the NS bar in 1935: practised 
Halifax for a few 


latest is a 


Dalhousie Was 


Vears 


® New President of the Women's 

, irv of United College, Winni 
Mrs. Andrew Moore. 

8 Regina the Local Council of 

and the League of Women 

\ have %een agitating for women 


ntation on Hospital and Li 
Boards. Now they've got their 
On the Hospital Board will be 


Nirs. Allan W. Blair, a graduate of the 


University of Saskatchewan, who ac- 
companied her husband, the late Dr. 
Allan Blair, on a Dominion survey 
research and clinical cancer work. On 
the Library Board will be Mrs. E. N. 
Davis, a graduate of the University 
of Alberta and a former librarian. 


@ Mrs. Jessie Hollis started her third 
term on Vancouver School Board by 
becoming the Chairman. She takes 
the reins over from Mrs. Pearl Steen. 
So there’s still a “Madam-Chairman.” 


@ Birdie champion (feminine species) 
is Lois Reid of Vancouver. So says 
the Canadian Badminton Association 
Second ranking is Marge Mapp ot 
Toronto and third is Kae Otton of 
Winnipeg. 


@ Just recently Jean Stoneham of the 
Ottawa Ballet Company flew to New 
York to dance in a ballet which had 
been written for her. It called 
Plaisirs (now titled Billitis) 
when Jean danced it in the Ballet Fes- 
tival in Montreal last November. Jean 


Was 


d'Amour 


was a SN Cover Girl back last 
March 

@ A retired CWAC _ Lieutenant- 
Colonel has been appointed Ontario 


Superintendent of the Nursing Divi- 
sion of the St. John Ambulance (¢ orps. 
She’s Mrs. J. R. Cronyn, OBE, of 
Toronto. 


® Ready to practise are two women 
chiropractors. They were in the grad- 
uating trom Canadian 
Memorial Chiropractic College, To- 
ronto. And Isabel Morrison of Osh- 
awa, Ont., topped the list to win two 
awards. The other lady-grad, Mrs. 
Alice Curry of Mayo, Yukon, is sort 
Her husband's 


a 


class of 3 


ot double chiropractic 


one, too 
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Brain-Teaser: 


Knuckle Down To This! 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 
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Solution to last week's Contest Puzzle, together with 
Prize-winners’ names, will appear in an early issue. 
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Now... 
USC II 
as an all-over lotion! 





FUIZABETH ARDEN 


new roe® 
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ENDS 4 


Luxury Hand Lotion 


Makes vour hands. 


as velvet. 


it freely. from head to toe. 


| se 


your arms, vour elbows, vour whole body as soft 


It leaves a subtle scent 
Blue Grass or June Geranium Hand Lotion 
l, ttl 


LLies 


in new spill-proof, non-breakable plastic 


a slight squeeze releases one precious drop at a time. 


| OZ. bortle 1.50 ier a S OZ. | 


Ligehit, Phidonr 


SIMPSON'S, TORONTO 


And at Smartest Shops in Every Town 


vet leaves no trace of stickiness. 
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Concerning Feed: 
Pancakes with Flair 
by Marjorie Thompson Flint 

SHRON EE Luesd and 


February 6) ture of griddle by sprinkling with a 








p es are iInsep; ve i custom few drops of cold water If they 
‘ om the early Christian dance on the surface before evaporat- 
c » century “eat ing then go ahead 
n camp Observance of Lent Pour batter trom a pitcher or '4 
MiVS Torebade Use OF eggs cup measure if you spoon it on 
! do milk, and housewives some batter gets baked before the rest 
ENISHI SUpPpPites OV Making is added. Turn when edges look cook- 
paheakes ed and tiny bubbles cover the surface. 
thes \ a coording toa lurn only once 
‘ } th 
lo serve with a savory pot roast or 
( c I hie svinbolic vredients : 
. ae hot applesauce 
‘ he staff of lite, milk 
eence, Ss or Wholesome German Potato Pancakes 
\ n S Vitalitv. Religious 
5 eance of Shrove Tuesday has This amount makes 14-16 medium 
. din ed A h the wes pancakes 
cake S maintained its | cup packaged pancake mix 
tradit OSItIONn 4 the menu the I tsp. salt 
c ( c I cup milk 
| " cakes Tor. seth Z eggs beaten 
: fact _ / > 
ATast ENE ul cups finely grated raw potatoes 
Use r vod eating they are (peeled) 
) wp ' ) ) 3 
( Ss s isp. grated onion 
A \ \ \ K Wall 5 . = 
Oey Combine pancake mix and salt 
le \ Vi One cise E ; ; tik 
\ \dd milk and eggs, stirring lightly 
: ran Fold in potato, onion and tat. Pou 
‘ : ¥ oO more) of batter on lightly 
eused griddle Bake to oO den 
. Ow on eaen side 
I s VIC s packaged pan 
4 \ al f{ \W chons on c ; 
' Luncheon Pancakes 
die wit \ This is a Let pancake dish but 
est tor correct tempe e filling could be anvth else vou 











rote 
“ 


produced in Ching. was an item in the 
The rare old 


popularly known as Chinese Export 


o Onenta 


carge of many an early 


LOWe's 


Sth Century clipper ship 


teu pot ustrated ubove 


Ware. is made of fine porcelain exquisitely hand painted in 


by Phoeravagronh bh secorte sf th > Owtea 
ve «= Photoarey y courtesy of the Royal Ontano Museum 


SALADA 


TEA 








FRENCH PANCAKES for Shrove 


dream up . creamed chipped beef, 
hashed chicken, and such. 

Combine | cup condensed cream 
of celery soup with | cup finely flaked 
cooked fish haddock, 
cod) over heat. Make pancake 
batter using 2 cups pancake mix and 
the required amount of liquid. Pour 
's cup of batter on lightly greased 
griddle. Bake on each side. Spread 
I fish and 


(salmon, sole, 


low 


h creamed 


ased bake 


each pancake wit 
roll up. Place on a 
sheet. Sprinkle grated nippy 
cheese and bake in 350°F until 
the cheese bubbles and browns. Yield: 


16 pancakes. Serve 


with 
oven 
with a green 


salad and sliced tomatoes. 





Note 1 cup well seasoned cream 
1 + ho 
Sauce Can De sed 1 Place oO tne 
cream of celerv soup 
For dessert crepes are the most tf 
mous members the fam 
Vv. Here’s simplified version ac- 
comp ed DV denecrous Cne Sauce 
French Pancakes 
Make Cnerry Salice and eep 








Yeggs HDeale 

CUD MIA 

cup paneake NUN 

tsp. grated iemon Gg 
Add pancake mix d lemon rf 
st gu SMOG Place about 
tcp bh Q . ving pan é 
c er e e ) tn 

¢ ) sp Bake t 


Mace glass Daking ¢ 
\ e 30°} are 
e ( C Us ‘ piece ¢ 
” keep 
¢ 0 c e Whe ¢ ( t\ 
A ‘ ° ‘ S Os 


No 


n 
[ 


Me: 


g dish if 


igo on 


~sag: 





—Q 


Tuesday dessert, served with Cherry Sau 


This is the place for a ch 
vou have one. 


@ For a change use prepared p 


ke 
LaAAC 


n 


1X instead of seasoned t 


for coating fried fish or chicken. | 
in milk, then in dry pancake mix 


1 


1 Sul 


I 
the surface. Frv ina 


e that the particles cling 


Generous ame 


of hot shortening. A good crispy ¢ 
; 
is the result . 
g 
@® Here e {two quick Teerpes des 
ed to appeal to the sweet toot! 


Butterscotch Oat Squares 


Combine sugar, 


oats In mixing b 


add 


tsp. baking powder 


c ups QUICK CC 


eup brown sugar. firmly packed : 


1 
YOKRING its 


cup butter 


tO 





vanilla 


sp 


t 





ingredients along wi 


dry 


Blend thoroughly. Sy 


} n ungreased square O! 
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jomemaker: 
Seeing is Believing 





—Ballard and Jarrett 
\ DISPLAY: Margaret Munn ad- 
sJ.R. Kennedy's perfume bottles. 


HERE MAY BE Something About 
Sailor that attracts the girls. But 
e's) something about a Home- 
Show that attracts thousands 
oung and old—and males, too. 
the males loomed large 
not physically) as 


ACTS 


In fact. 


merically it 


points for Simpson’s Home- 
kers’ Show for ‘51. Eight well- 


wn Toronto husbands (including 
ve Leat defenceman Gus Mort- 
ind drug store President John 
Rexall Kennedy) were represented 
ght rooms that ideally provided 
ight background for their hob- 
cooking for husky Gus and 
ime bottles for President Ken- 
And 72. leisure-time male 
‘rs had their canvases hung in 
House Galleries. 
table settings had the 
of the male in the decor. They 
Wedding Anniversary tables. 
centrepieces included a 
rooster—copied from 
dinner set design—tfor the First 
Year; a leather overnight 
the (leather) Third; a cop- 
tong for the Seventh; and a sweep 
with crimson tor 
Chirteenth. 


even 


MoUs 


mache 


cry 
for 


roses 


ice fan 


ice} 


ROGER 
& GALLET 





| Sachet 
| (Dry Perfume) 
< tm assorted 
— fragrances. 


Roger & Gallet Sachets do 


louble duty! Their rare 


of 


love and beauty. You'll like 


z scents hint excitement. 


them because they're lasting. 


PARIS — LONDON — SYDNEY — 
‘ BUENOS AIRES — NEW YORK 
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Perhaps the greatest drawing card 
was the slipcover clinic. Twice a day 
women crowded in to watch the mak- 
ing of slipcovers snip by stitch. They 
crowded in to the cooking classes, 
too. And others were learning petit 
point work from Mrs. Babs Fuhr- 
mann. You could learn knitting, hand 
weaving and rug hooking, from other 
demonstrators. 

The public clustered around to see 
Nunzia D’Angelo Zavi at her pottery 
wheel; to watch Fred Powell’s skilful 
fingers carving wood lampshades; to 


EDUCATION 


watch Ledia Henkel blowing glass 
novelties; to envy Roland Kirpitis his 
free-hand ease of cutting designs on 
glasses; to wish they could 
print fabrics like Joanne Brook. 


screen- 


Other demonstrators were busy 
painting furniture, papering walls, 


laving linoleum, answering questions. 
Overheard in one crowd around 
the lampshade making demonstration: 
“You two go on,” said one lady to 
her friends, “she’s just at the point 
I'm at in my own lampshade and | 
what next.” 


Want to see comes 


FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOLS? 


Is Federal Aid the Solution to the Inequality 
Of Opportunity in Our Educational Set-Up? 


BOTH here and in the US. in recent 
years, among the most widely debated 
topics has been that of federal aid to 
education. The best discussion on the 
subject to reach this desk is from the 
pen of P. J. Kennedy of the Techincal 
High School, Ottawa, and published in 
The Bulletin, organ of the OSSTF 
(Ontario Second- 
ary School Teach- 
ers’ Federation). 
Below is a digest of 
his article. 
Perhaps the most 
outstanding — char- 
acteristic of the 
schools of Canada 
is inequality of op- 
portunity: seen in rt 
the qualifications PERCY J. KENNEDY 
and salaries of teachers, in expendi- 
tures per pupil, value of school prop- 
erty, availability of high schools and 
in the scope of the curricula offered in 
different parts of the country. The 
least satisfactory school organization 
is found, for the most part, in rural 
areas. At the present time there is no 
prospect that the rural schools— 
through their own resources—will be 





able to lessen this wide gap. 

Faxation levied on property assess- 
ment only, for school purposes, is no 
longer adequate. Glaring inequalities 
in educational opportunity eXist among 
the provinces and between different 
parts of the same province and munic- 
ipality. 

These inequalities result from dif- 
ferences in tax-paying ability, wealth, 
income, the relative number of 
children to be educated. 

Not only have the provinces very 
unequal abilities to support education, 
but also they have very unequal edu- 


and 


cational burdens. The poorer provinces 
have more children in proportion to 
the population. Consequently, 
the communi- 
ties much 
for 


adult 
poorer provinces and 
make a proportionately 

‘ financial effort to pay 
schools than the richer ones. In spite 
greater effort, the are 
inadequate and are reflected 


ereatel 
of this results 
totally 
in poorly-trained teachers, low salaries, 
barren curricula, and wretched school 
buildings. This situation is illustrated 
by some pertinent facts contained in 
a brief submitted to the Dominion 
Government by the Canadian Teach- 
ers’ Federation in February, 1949. 


(a) One out of every ten teachers 
in Canada holds only a permit or 
temporary certificate. 

(b) The average salary of rural 
teachers throughout Canada is $1,207 
per annum while urban teachers’ sal- 
aries average $2,120. (These figures 
do not include Quebec or Newfound- 
land.) 

(c) The median teachers’ salaries 
for the year 1947 range from $816 in 
PEI to $2,042 in BC. 

(d) At the end of 1947 there were 
1,700 fewer teachers in Canada than 
there were in 1939, 

(e) In April, 1948, approximately 
22,000 pupils in two provinces were 
receiving their education through cor- 
respondence courses because of the 
lack of teachers. 

One of the standard arguments 
against federal aid for education is 
“Where are we going to get the 
money?” Well, in these days of billions 
for armaments and widespread public 
spending for other purposes, it would 
be strange indeed if the Federal Gov- 
ernment could not provide the rela- 


tively small amount needed. 


Federal Control, too? 


Another objection often raised is 
1 
i 


that if we have federal support, we 
must accept federal control. In the 
first place, we must expect that a cer- 


tain amount of control is inevitable. 
Secondly, there is no reason why such 
control should extend to an unreason- 
able degree in this country, nor need 
it interfere in the slightest with pro- 
vincial autonomy in education. In the 
third place, this federal control may 
be beneficial to our school system as 
a whole and most acceptable to all of 
with 


- ++] . ' > > 
directly concerned 


federal 
rederal 


us who 


Fourthly, 


schools control can 


: ‘ 
easily be confined to the areas to which 


we wish to limit it 

So, why fear federal aid to general 
education, when no objection can be 
found to federal aid for technica! 
education, vouth training, and the 


Dominion-Provincial War Emergency 
Has the part plaved by the 


I 
Federal Government in military train- 


Classes? 


1 





ing, agricultural education, radio pro- 
grams, art galleries, museums and as- 
sistance to home libraries been inimi- 
cal? 

Moreover, since the close of World 
War Il, the Federal Government of 
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Canada has paid out more than 
$125,000,000 to assist the education 
of veterans. In this laudable work, no 
element of federal control of educa- 
tion in the provinces was necessary. 

In each of our provinces the Legis- 
lature has very great power over edu- 
cation. Any Legislature could, if it 
chose, run the entire educational sys- 
tem from the provincial capital by ‘its 
inherent constitutional powers. But it 
has not done so. The administration 
of schools ts left largely to the com- 
munity. Why should the House of 
Commons do otherwise? Not so long 
retain the essential character- 
istics of our democratic institutions 
can this happen. Federal aid, which 
would increase equality of educational 
opportunity in Canada, would go far 
to strengthen and preserve democracy 
here. 
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‘The Mudlark.” the 


wh > ean hardlv he 
vhole can hardlv be 


recom- 
You'd probably do better at 
which provides, in 
good performances, a 


of handsome Victorian deé- 


to two 


Ss. LE ANGEL.” ts an interest- 
d piece. and worth seeing 
t Was made. twenty vears 


as the star and 
Dietrich an unknown night- 
ner. So the camera here 


Every de- 


Jannings w 


tes on Jannings. 


testure is built up for signifi 
d every significance ts drawn 


this. takes 


never a 


svmbolism, and 
Emil Jannings was 
now whv it was 
Dietrich Emil 
sho made “The Blue Angel” 
Dietrich takes her time 
Ss alwavs her time 


tWentyV vears ago 


S¥ ia See 


rather than 


too 
l 

taken 

nderstood 


ght every movement with 
ince that was none the less 
the 


study it as art. 


Was 
She 


tle plumper and rounder in 


because audience 


on to 

those davs: but she is al- 
1 

as sne 


Uta 


is beautiful today 
she worked in the 
Blue 


with 


make “The 
again 
iS. Star It 


lor even 


easily 


OVe! today, 
might be worth 


with its reitera 


ts dark and cluttered pho 

t still emerges on the 

Strange and shattering 
lary Lowrey Ross 


'HEATRE CALL BOARD 


“Ladies in Retirement” by 
ronto Theatre Guild. 
Kind Lady” by North Van 
Community Plavers. 
Hay Fever” by BC 
Plavers, Vancouver 
The Mad Woman of Chail 
Alberta Stu 
oup, Edmonton. 
“Thunder Rock” by 
loronto. 
Notre Petite Ville” by 
Montreal. 
“La Gianconda 
hop 14, Calgary. 
‘Henry IV” by Hart House 


Conse! 


University of 


Vic 
ollege 
Les 
iZnons, 


Smile” by 


e, Toronto. 
“Argus Bank” by Ottawa 


i League. 
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Canada, middle-aged Su 
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i dozen Or SO Ve ‘ v S Oe 
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Sir Brooke. whos e us broad n 
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~ c ee u c eK ia) 
Weer-eNnd VD) ard-« N Lac Mac 
Kenzie, descendant of an Indian chie 
and wide ot a tede C et minis 
Her w th has been al! but ex 

hausted due to heavy taxes ld ile 
insistence ¢ keep vo houses 
both crawling with = sery 1 ole 
house in Ca V and 1 in the 
foothills o Rockies 

[wo of her three surviving children 
(Janet. twice-divorced, a spoiled b 

there ever Was one, and her brothe: 
Arthur, who tancies himself as 1 
writer and artist) do their level be: 
to persuade their mother to sell the 
ranch for its oil possibilities—it’s ne 
Curner Vallev. Janet ts ibetted in this 


scheme bv as 
hope to find on the pages of a 


This promo 
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ORDER YOUR BOOKS 


THE ASTROLOGER by Edward Hyam 
Longmans, Green—$2 25 FROM 
THE BRITISH) satirist who) wrot B U p N / L L ’ S 
“Blood Monev™ gives us his) sixth 
novel: this ttme a mildly amusing story B O O K S HW O Pp 


of a mathematical genius who disco, 


ers the valid basis of astrology and 100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
sets about to put the world to MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 
rough the Impet of his predictions | 
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MAKE MAJOR 


i 


The cut of a shoe ... angle of a scarf... position of a posy ... 


. . ! ‘ . 
it’s those litthe fouches that translate a fashion trend 

Si ies Ra ia act 
info an individual performance. Shown is a represeniative 


selection of accessories to personalize your Fashion. now at Eaton’s. 


EATON’S ... CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION...STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 


about Lawrence’s life: his you:hfy| 
poverty (which was by no meais as 
acute or as wretched as Law: ence 
wanted us to believe), his te: ib} 
mother-fixation, his burning hatr. 4 9 
industrial “progress”, his ago ized 
struggle to reconcile the irrecone: ab 
elements in his schizophrenic att ude 
to sex, and so on. 

So far so good, but Mr. Aldi: ton 


disappoints us by failing to inte oret 
adequately this mass of mater in 


terms of Lawrence’s art. He is -on- 
stantly torn betw een his desire to iow 
Lawrence's talent in the best pos ibl 
light (in which—in bright flash. . of 
intuition—he is often successful) and 
his sour recollection of his own jnp- 
standing acquaintanceship with aw: 
rence—who was certainly the world’s 
most exasperating friend! And so the 
applause is all-too-often coupled with 
the sneer, the carefully erected edi- 
fice of criticism torn down by the 
brutal hand of personal spite. Ald- 
ington saw Lawrence clearly but he 
failed to see him whole. 

This portrait of a genius but 
might provide a reasonable stariing- 
point for a study of Lawrence but it 
has certainly not said the last word 
That will have to be done by some- 
one who has known the writer but not 
the man.—J. L. W. 


ACROSS THE DESK 


TWO LEGENDS: OEDIPUS AND THESEUS—by 
Andre Gide—McClelland & Stewart—$3 50 
@ The two Gide legends are we 
known in the original in this co 
since Oedipe was first publishe 
1931 and Thesee in 1946 but 
the first translation to be presented 
Both legends are reworked t 
Gidean diabolical vein and ser 
present new facets of the neve 
often-told tales. The translatio 
John Russell preserves the soph 
tion and wit. The edition is a n 
piece of design and taste and 
collector’s item. A Borzoi boi 
seems one of the finest produ 
come out under the label. 


SHOOTING AN ELEPHANT—by George 
Orwell—Saunders—$2.50 
@ A collection of short pieces 
over a period of 20 years by th 
distinguished novelist George O 
originally appearing in New H 
Horizon, Partisan Review anc 
Tribune. The subjects range 
Gandhi to Swift, from Tolst 
James Burnham but all are he 
gether by Orwell’s sensitive ob 
tion. In the series he starts many 
asks more questions than he ans: ers 
the result is much provocative 
ment with first-hand observatio! 
Especially interesting to studc 
the novel are the clues some ¢ 
essays give to the development 
last novel “1984”. For examp 
essay called “Politics and the | 
Language” clearly indicates t! 
thor’s interest in the decay of tl 
guage through newspaper Jjargi 
windy ideological pronounce 
His thesis that the transmiss! 
thought through speech is being 
ily blocked by public indifferer 
precise meaning seems the ger! 
the description of “Newspeak”. 
all, a first-rate collection of int 
brilliance. 
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ETHE LIGHTER SIDE 


Amy and the Angel of Death 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


ot our friends have much 
tion for Amy, our old brindled 
an. Even the cat-lovers re >gard 
as a rather unprepossessing 
il, and IT can hardly sav | 
e them. 
ny is now sixteen years old, 
h makes her, by cat chronol- 
something over a hundred. 


ible characteristics of 


tional, 
narrowed to 


hiefly 


ig the past few vears she has 
loped most of the more 
senility. 


de- 


untidy, cross and 
and her mental horizon 
the brim of her 


s stubborn, 


‘is a great lap sitter, but this 


because she likes the 


mth and contour of laps. Once 


ished she regards a lap as her 
and is indignant when the 
wants to claim it back. As a 
using her claws 
couldn't 
laps from 
violently 


she Nang’s on, 
staples. I 
the number of 

Am\ 
d during 
it-century 


ssly ats 


has been 


recent 


s she has 
most ot 
ne curled up on the dining- 
We objected to this at 


-ruled the 


tudie 
yut Amy 
and we now 


easily over 
sp! ead the 


and leave 


tions 
vith 
one Sie 


newspapers 
ist schmutzig.” my 
woman protested I tried 
her 


deal ling 


in basic German 
elderly ani- 
tastidi- 


din to 
g with 
you tend to lose vou 
ss and develop the attitude of 
point of 


pital orderly, a 


imost as indispensable as 

Also that Amy must be 

red because she ts very, 
Se hmutzie,” the 
repeated, curling her lip at 
sho curled back 


EXES. 
very 


cleaning- 
hers 


lE no one in the family 
| do anything to hasten Amy’s 
felt till recently that 
t came we would be able to 
it_ philosophically. 

ime down morning to 


hat Amy disappeared 


ve all 


one 
had 


the dining-room table. She 
turn up for breakfast. and 
ly | found her under a 
in the living room. 
ught her her breakfast and 
Hed at it and then curled up 
Ner nose on her tail, staring 
with fixed fanatical eves 


ig her. I felt an unexpected 
for | had often heard that 
recognize the approach ot! 


ind go off by themselves to 


lgnity and solitude. 
ttle later she Staggered out 


let hei 
1r she was clearly in need of 


solicitude: 


mbed into my lap. 


besides there is 





no longer any discomfort in 
holding Amy, since she has left 
most of her claws in the la ips ol my 
friends. After a while she climbed 
wearily down and went back un- 
der the chair-frill. 

She there the 
of the day, refusing food; and every 
time I looked at her it 
me that her eves had retreated fur- 
into her head and that the 
stamp of death was on her. It was 


a bad period for all of us, for quite 


great 


staved remainder 


seemed t 


ther 


suddenly we realized that we didn’t 


want Amy to die. She was ours 
and had been ours for. sixteen 
vears. Nothing survived out of her 
gav kittenhood and handsome ma- 
turity except the quality of Our- 
Ness 


I TELEPHONED the veterinary 





surgeon, who agreed sympathetic- 

that very little could be done 
in Amy's case. “When they crawl 
off by themselves in the dark at 


that age it is 
usually to die,” 
he said. “How- 
ever you migh 
try her on a 
little tinned 


babv-food.” 
We tried the baby 
herself to 


food and she 
her feet and 
with an air, heart- 
doing it 
she lay 

her 
chair- 


bed, 


dragged 
took a little, 
breakingly unfamiliar, ot 
merely to Then 
resumed 


oblige. 
and 
| dropped the 
went up to 


down 
death 
trill at 
convinced that we would never see 
Amy alive 

When I 
ing | found 


As soon 


again 
watch. 
last and 
again, 
came down next morn- 
her waiting by her 
as she saw me she 
cry for 


sauce! 
set up a loud plangent 
breaktast. 

I was, | 
shaken than 
even abashed 
thing that 


had gone off het 


admit, a good deal more 
Amy, wasnt 
She had eaten some- 
her, she 
little, 

illusior 
Angel of 
under the 


who 
disagreed with 
head a 


optical 


and 


contusing some 


with the face of the 
Death. had 
chair-trill. It was 
could make 

She 
and demanded more 


retreated 
a mistake any ca 
tinned baby 
and out 

added 


salmon milk. 


Breakfast Over she trotted into the 


finished — the 
food 
of sheer foolish pleasure I 


ind the top of the 


living-room and climbed back on 
the table 

She is sitting there now, giving 
herself a thorough morning wash 
She looks as though she might last 


anotner cat-eentu 
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STANE AND BESOM 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 


Though the first poetic reference to 
curling was in a lament published in 
1620: 

“His hats, his hoods, his hels, his 

hone ‘, 

His allay bowles and curling 

stones,” 


almost every Scottish bard worthy of 


the name has waxed lyrical over the 
sport, and the curling poets of Can- 
and other 


been far behind 


ada countries have not 


THE curling “mysteries,” the 
“words” and are as old as the 
clubs, and perhaps older, and those 
who practised them appear to have 
had a put them 
down in writing, so that innumerable 
examples remain today. By the old 
curler they are doubtless treasured; to 
the uninitiated they are inexplicable. 

Curling certainly introduced 
into this country by the soldiers ot 
the Scottish regiments, who came to 
Canada to fight and staved to curl. 
Since most of the fighting was around 
Quebec, it is fitting ‘that the first club 
was the Royal Montreal, founded in 
1807. Ontario had a club at Kingston 
in 1820, and the next year there was 
organized the Quebec City Curling 
Club, which at one time admitted no 
one but Scots to membership 


“grips” 


burning desire to 


Was 


Throughout the _ 1800's, clubs 
sprang up all across Canada, first in 


the larger cities and then in the towns 
and villages. Geography has had little 
to do with the development of the 


game. Winnipeg boasts more curling 
clubs than Toronto and Montreal to- 
gether, while Saskatchewan now has 


more curlers than any other province. 


CURLING swept into the United 
States only a step behind Canada, and 
international matches were an early 
feature. The first trans-Atlantic tour 
took place in 1902-3 under the gui- 
dance of the ubiquitous Dr. Kerr, and 


took the visiting Scots as far afield as 
Winnipeg and Minneapolis. 

Few people like to look into the tu- 
ture today, but when Mr. Creelman 
examines the future of curling he 
finds it bright. In Canada 
where more and more youngsters are 
taking up the game, and it is being 
plaved increasingly in spots where it 


and else- 


was never played before. 
More and more curlers, 
and in succeeding winters will be tak- 


this winter 


ing to the ice, in the words of the 
1620 threnodie, 
TE he sacred games to Cé ehrat, 


Which to the gods are consecrat 
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STUDEBAKER 
1 AND CRUISER HERE are some of the handsome, finely-enginecred 
members of the big parade for 195k, the cars that will 
be seen in ever-increasing numbers on Canada’s }i:gh- 
ways from this week on. The shape of things to «ime 
in the automobile industry is somewhat of a puzziec at 
present, and with prospects of production cutbacks and 
price controls, this may be the last big year for some 
time. The industry is making much of it. 

The big feature is automatic transmission, now «vail- 
able for the first time on the lower-priced models. Al- 


ready well-established in the more expensive lines, 1t is | 
now available to buyers in practically every income 
bracket. Other modifications which make for easier | 





driving are regrouped instruments, steering aids an 
increased brake efficiency. Tail lamps are bigger and 
better positioned. 


PONTIAC 


CHIEFTAIN Pontiac is observing its silver anniversary by offerin 


choice of two tully automatic transmissions, 
Chevrolet is making-*Powerglide” available in its Jow- 
est price field, at extra cost. Ford is featuring increased 
Visibility and a change in rear-end styling. Studebaker 
sports a new front end and many other improvements 

For those who prefer the smaller English cars there 
Is a Wide range of choice. Attractive features are lower 
prices, greater operating economy and increased ma- 
noeuverability. 

In a later issue, SarURDAY NiGHT will bring readers 


other members of the “SI parade. 
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THE ECONOMY: What Is Essential ? 


SEASONAL unemployment has been 
growing in recent weeks, but is small- 
er than last winter’s. While immediate 
jobseekers are almost wholly unskill- 
ed, lay-offs of skilled and semi-skilled 
workers on construction jobs across 
the country are now resulting from 
inability to obtain materials 
and supplies. Ottawa is striving to al- 
locate supplies where they will do the 
most good, but shortages, particular- 
ly of steel, are likely to bear down 
even more heavily on construction 


projects classed as unessential for de- 


scarce 


fence or civilian needs. 

Ottawa has to prevent the starting 
of projects which may not be com- 
pleted because of shortages, and at 
the same time to expedite undertak- 
ings which 
commodities and thus relieve short- 
ages. And, in view of constantly 
changing estimates of requirements, 
Ottawa itself cannot know the an- 
swers at this stage. All this means, at 
the best, continued uncertainty for 
the present not only as regards expan- 
sion projects but also, in many cases, 
in respect of hitherto normal day-to- 
day operations. What, now, is essen- 
tial? Many individual products may 
be ruled out in coming months and 
require production adjustments. 

Carloadings, electric power output 
and department store sales continue 
to show advances over a year ago. 
Consumer demand for durable goods 
(automobiles, refrigerators, etc.) con- 
tinues high, reflecting public expecta- 


tion of later scarcities. 


will produce essential 


Policy: 
U.S. CONTROL? 


THE 14-YEAR litigation started by 
the U.S. Government against the 
Aluminum Co. of America has ended. 
But the final disposition of the case 
may not be pleasing to Canadians. 

Stockholders in both Alcoa and in 
Aluminium Ltd. were 
federal judge Knox to dispose of their 
stock in one company or the other to 
make the Canadian firm an “effective 
Alcoa. Some share- 


directed by 


competitor” of 
holders elected to give up their voting 
rights in Aluminium but to retain 
their holdings in both. The Duke to- 
bacco interests, with 500,000 shares 
of stock in each concern, are reported 
to have given up their voting rights 
in the Canadian company along with 
Edward K. Davis, retired President 
of Aluminium, and perhaps others. 

The court appointed three Ameri- 
can trustees to exercise voting rig'tts 
for such holdings. In effect, a large 
interest in the Canadian company is 
now under the control of U.S. court- 
appointed trustees 

When Canadian control of a large 
insurance company was threatened 
not long ago, Means Were soon found 
hat control was retained in 
It is presumed that 


ingle 


to insure th 
Canadian hands 
Ottawa will look into the new 
to the aluminum case very carefully. 

\ somewhat similar situation. re- 
cently came up in the States when the 
Swiss Government filed a memoran- 


dum with the U.S. Government re- 


Lionel A. 


real lawyer and industrialist, whose ap- 


ulleries Limited; Eddy 
Limited; the Nova Scotia Trust Company; 
ind Rosemarie de Paris, Inc * 


Serving its rights to repossess some 
General Aniline Corp. stock which 
the Alien Property Custodian seized 
during the war. The U.S. Justice Dept. 
had brought suit against Interhandel, 
a Swiss company, as it did against 
Alcoa, over the control of the war- 
seized Aniline stock. The significance 
of the Swiss protest was that it lifted 
the case from the level of legal action 
to that of the diplomatic sphere. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 34 
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et Another Iron Ore Find? 


by L. J. Rogers 


FROM WASHINGTON last week- 


end, Secretary of the Interior Oscar 








Chapman issued a statement. that 
carried a very big between-the-lines 
essage t 1 in mining in- 
aust e W iron ore stocks 
the United States todav are “dan- 
gerous w in face of a critical de- 
ind ti on and steel for defence 
eeds 
Shortage ot ike freighters to 
nove ore trom the Lake Superior 
fields to steel mills in Ohio and Penn- 
svivania has caused the trouble. ac- 
cording to Chapman—and he fore- 
Saw s tor o the transport 
) enech t 5S? at the earliest. 
Chapmans statement said to Ca- 
minetinders in effect, “Start 
YOR uv oO oO OFe close to our steel 
mills——-ore that can be shipped to the 
ist furnaces bv rail, if necessary.” 
Fort ifel\ some tarsighted Ca- 
1S Yack 19¥48 : anticipat- 
kind tf emergency that’s 
NOW arisel ind in consequence this 
country teday ca ffer the U.S. steel 
S c supply of ore almost 
Ss ich Vard The new 7o0on 
ore deposits, which could play an im 
1 the emergency Chap 
S OK ited I Has ws 
( S Ont oO som OO 
es ‘ ) lo ito B 0 
are) . ss th 400) m S 
C ic d Pittsb vn na 
{nis ‘ c from sma Steeimuak 
C es Hamilton id Buffal 
Near Railway 
| CNONSITS \ few miles 
) ulw \ eS ) 
I Mc ¢ d 
\ Sot he closest ind 
I eB of Quinte 
( S ‘S sO) ce Of ore TO the 
Cle P mills Ss the 
Ad } aug vorthern 
N\ \ t i niles dis 
t C oO a cost 
} t S of w t 
( S St important new 
' y t ; Os] vas 
A s vnen QO 
’ ID \l Ste { NI ws 
H.C. Rick 1 his chic lo 
g Dr. M. E. H t. Ww to no 
\ \ tud le methods 
d process the low 
ores of the Ad 
k \ C sin s 
\ yt if « 
j H Ss ( t Cds 
t O vs 
¢ X / i 
t be 
f H ( t 
Sa 1 be 1 
the Ad i } t 
nig ] j ( n Te) ( 
ma ( first) deve 
oped ( { ophysicist 
Hans Lu { t used as a 


Air-Borne Magnetometers Revealed Encouraging Prospects 


In Area Close to U.S. and Canadian Steel Makers 


submarine-locating weapon during 
World War II. 

The airborne magnetometer Is car- 
ried in an aircraft which makes regu- 
ar sweeps back and forth across the 
region to be surveyed, flying at low 
altitudes on parallel “survey lines” 
one-quarter of a mile apart. The 
highly sensitive magnetometer records 
the changes in the intensity of the 
earth’s magnetic field. When the 
findings from all the survey flights 
are fitted together on a map, they 
show the existence of any areas of 
high magnetic intensitv. These are 
called “anomalies.” and may indicate 
the presence of ore bodies below con- 
taining magnetic minerals, such as 


magnetic iron ore. 


Enthusiasm Helps 


The enthusiasm of Rickaby and 
Hurst convinced the Ontario Govern- 
ment that a magnetometer survey of 
1.450 square miles of promising ter- 
rain in Hastings County should be 
carried out, and the help of the Do- 
minion Government in the costly pro- 
ject Was obtained. The actual survey 

as completed in the summer ot 
1949, but the big job of mapping the 
results) wasn’t) finished until April, 
1950 


Action came fast when the maps 


were published and within two 
weeks representatives of Bethlehem 
Steel, second biggest steelmaker in 


the world, had taken options on 
400 acres of land two miles east of 
the small town of Marmora, Ont. 
There, a strongly defined magnetic 
inomaly showed in the survey map 
This anomaly was the first of the 
half dozen or more revealed by the 
survey to be taken up, and the first 


STEEP BOCA oy 


LRT ARTHUR 
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eo blast furnaces & Steel Plants 
mw lron Ure Shipping Ports 
>. Shipping Routes 


SCALE OE MULE 


to be extensively drilled. At last  re- 
port. the five diamond drill rigs which 
Bethlehem has had working steadily 
on the Marmora anomaly since last 
Mav had completed 20 drill holes, 
ranging from 500 to 1,900 feet in 
depth. 

The big U.S. corporation has been 
extremely close-mouthed about its 
findings, admitting only that the de- 
posit so far proved up by drilling is 
“of commercial value, but compara- 
tively small in extent”, and that the 
tonnage so tar indicated is not suf- 
ficient to Warrant construction of a 
beneficiation plant. The ore®*, their 
statement adds, is not of direct ship- 
ping grade, but will require crushing 
and beneficiating before use. 

How much ore has Bethlehem out- 
lined at Marmora? How big does a 
deposit have to be before Bethlehem 
rates it as “of commercial value’? 
Commercial iron ore bodies run much 
bigger, of course, than gold, or base 
metal ore bodies. Beneficiation plants 
of the type used in New York state 
or by Algoma Steel handle 5,000 tons 


Dr. Hurst explains that the ore apparently 
is much the same as that exposed, and 
mined intermittently since 1820, at the 
Blairton mine some five miles west of Mar 


mora The Blairton ore averages from 4 
to 50 per cent metallic iron content, with 





etter than | per cent sulphur, and a fairly 
high sileia) content. Dr. Hurst believes 
that this ore is well suited for beneticia 
tion, first by crushing and magnetic ex 


traction in) which the magnetite crystals 
re withdrawn from the undesirable. silica 
constituents, and then by sintering, to. get 
rid of the sulphur and cement the fine 
magnetite mto lumps \ process) similar 
to this is successfully employed to turn the 
low grade Adirondack and Algoma. ores, 
iveraging Only about 30° per cent tron 
nto a highly desirable sinter that sells at 
1 premium—and the process. on a_ large 


scale, can be done at remarkably low cost 
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—Kenneth Roberts 


IN THE BACK YARD: Proximity to steelmakers is important consideration. 





—Globe anv Mo 
DRILLING CHIEF is engineer 
Allen Baxter of Brockville, On 


a day or more of raw ore—and be- 
fore a plant like this is built it needs 
15 vears or more of ore in sight, or 
anvwhere from 30 to 50 million tons 
as a proven reserve. 

3ethlehem no doubt does not 
this much proved up at Marmor 
Vet. Nobody outside the Bethlehem 
head office is in much of a positi 
attempt estimates, of Course, sinc 
nature otf the ore Occurrences Makes 
long-range prediction useless. TI 
occurs in streaks with fat and 
sections alternating as in a side o 


-on—SO per cent ore grading off 


— 
35 and 40 per cent ore several times 
in the length of a deep drill hole 
Bethlehem itself will not have its 
hole pattern completed until Ap or | 
later, and has set June as the 
on which final decision is made o , 
its option on the mineral rights. [ 
i 
Many Interested i 
Major American iron ore 
panies have been flocking into Hast- 
ings County in recent weeks. Two 
Duluth firms, Warren S. Mort 
Moore & Co., are both starting 
ing programs soon on other Hastings 
County anomalies—the former seven 
miles southwest of the Marmor. oc 
currence, the latter some 30 es 
north near another old iron m tf 
Coe Hill. Dominion Gulf of tts: | 


burgh has taken an option on 
around the original Blairton n 
which, with the Coe Hill an 
other old mines, is controlled 
Ventures subsidiary, Canada 
Canadian interests are active 
Ventures has adjoining © pr 
Consolidated Howey has opt ned 
yet another old mine, the Be t 
eight miles northwest of Ma 
and is now drilling. 

Contusion concerning own 
of mineral rights is | understo 0 @ 
have held back Bethlehem n 


larger-scale development plans 


include shaft-sinking, but it We 
lieved that titles will be cleat on 
key properties fairly soon now. MIN 
eral rights throughout H igs 


County mav be held by farme 
defunct land companies, by rai sass 
now non-existent, and by long lead 


mining companies. Many ot ese 
mineral rights will revert to the 
ince of Ontario for non-payme it ©! 


taxes, but the defaulters first mus! 
be given a year of grace to p 
the arrears. 


















































The Cork in the Bottle 


ONTROLS are only the cork 
1 fermenting bottle and may 
w off at any time. The fewer 
better.” So says Graham Tow- 
Governor of the Bank of Can- 

and most Government men, 
kers and businessmen = agree 
h him. But every day it seems 
re certain that the pressure of 
itly inflated demand on gravely 
dequate supply will 
re close controls on prices and 
res and perhaps manpower, as 
| as on materials, if a disastrous 


soon re- 


ush of prices and serious dam- 
to the rearmament effort and 
whole economy are to be 
ided. 
is understood that at the ses- 
of Parliament now about to 
). Parliament will enact stand- 
egislation giving the Govern- 
t the necessary powers, to be 
d at its discretion. It will be 
mer before they are applied 
ording to Ottawa forecasts, but 
column’s guess is that it will be 
because of the extremely 
{ situation developing in respect 
pplics for many industries 


‘ending the completion of new 


luctive capacity, the period 

d will be one of great diffi- 
tor business, of an acute 
shortage of many materials, par- 
ticularly steel; of a growing scarcity 


skilled and semi-skilled labor, ot 
loping consumer goods short- 

of rising prices and new wage 
vands. For a time manutactur- 
will have increasing difficulty 
etting enough materials to keep 

plants operating: climbing 
ts, higher taxes and price limita- 
s will reduce profits. 


New Rigidities 


rect price controls really be- 
inevitable when it was clear 
detence program had to be 
ly increased. The high-level 
mindful of the 
would 


rosition Was 
dities” which controls 
troduce into the economic sys- 
still showing so plainly the 
ts of the similar strait-jacket- 
n World War II, but the fact 
that the necessity of surmount- 
he new world crisis outweighed 
long-term undesirability ot 
fixing. Without it, the price 
might get completely out of 
i, become runaway. Even with 
neessions to rising costs in the 
of price readjustments at 
levels will probably be 
ssary from time to time. 
sovernment controllers will be 
g to do two things: marshal 
country’s resources of miate- 
manufacturing capacity, man- 
r, electric power and food to 
meet the requirements of re- 
iment and the real needs of 
ivilian population, and so far 
ossible to do all these things 


that will tend to main- 
tain balance and order in the coun- 
try’s cost and price relationships. 

This will be anything but easy. 
Evervone should understand at the 
beginning of this new period of 
shortages and controls that this is 
probably a bigger emergency than 
that of World War II, in respect of 
the inflationary potential. The lat- 
ter is much greater this time, so 
great indeed that the Government's 


in a way 


anti-inflation efforts should have 
everyone's loyal support. 
The Traditional Cycle 

The Government is very con- 


scious of the increase in inflation- 
ary pressures that will result from 
the impact of a much enlarged re- 
armament program on an economy 
And so are the 
Nova Scotia 

Letter that 
“The forces of inflation are active- 


already verv active. 

banks. The Bank of 
Warned in its January 
ly at work and the traditional evele 
of higher higher 
higher costs and higher prices is in 


evidence. If 


prices, wages, 
inflation is to be 
checked, a deliberate and adequate 
effort to reduce civilian demands 
must be made, through economy 
of expenditure by governments, 
businesses and individuals, through 
higher through credit re- 
straints both general and particular, 
and through controls over the use 
materials. The urgency 
of the problem does not appear to 
be widely recognized.” 

Even if we hadn't our own com- 
restraints on 
consumption, reason for 
such restraints would be provided 
by our dependence on the United 
States for 
steel and other current necessities: 
when the U.S. public has to deny 
itself materials short- 
ages, we shall have to do so too. 

Last week a leading Canadian 
industrialist, President Rhys M. 
Sale of the Ford Motor Company 
of Canada, gave Canadians a very 
clear and frank appraisal of their 
position, in relation to the world 
crisis. He them solid 
reasons for encouragement in his 
“country’s re- 
productive 
right, this 


taxes, 


of scarce 


pulsions towards 


civilian 


essential supplies of 


because of 


also gave 
references to. this 
markable growth in 
power. Mr. Sale is 


column is convinced, in believing 
that Canadians everywhere want a 
more vigorous preparedness pro- 


gram. 





-John Steele 
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EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 


TO PROTECT ior 
YOUR ESTATE 





Long recognized as a great 
Estate builder, Life Insurance also plays an impor- 


tant role in protecting other assets of an Estate. 


Succession Duties and Income Taxes, priority 
obligations of an Estate, must be provided for in 
cash before there can be any distribution to heirs. 
When funds are not readily available, it may be 
necessary to raise money by the sale of assets in 


an untavourable marker, at considerable sacrifice. 


One way to avoid the danger of such a loss is to 
Lite 


expenses to which the Estate will later be subject 


arrange now for Insurance to cover the 


Why not talk over, with one of our experienced 


Otiicers, plans for the protection of your Estate ? 


THE 


ROYAL TRUST 


COMPANY 


OFFICES ACROSS CANADA FROM COAST 7O COAST 
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MING UP {rtist's conception of St 


Mining: 


S| 


STEEP ROCK BOOST 


EEP ROCK was “big time The 


v c s VeCh Was S$ 
sens na oO DoOOSt S STOCK 
. Lor Exchange ( 
5 3 ‘ c es stmas) 
I Ste l p oduc S 
C king ons in N¢ 
s O ) C yn 
I ¢ c ere U5. co 
s: Be Steel. Youngstown 
ec 1 Tube d Interlake Iro 
C ind this rea made news 
Ru dia Stee Compan ot 





LOBLAW GROCETERIAS CO., | 
LIMITED 


ents 





—Ont. Hydro 
project. The main 


Law rence 


j t , at since Ma te a7] 
d States mainland to Barnhart Island. 


power 


were hurrying there. Their men were 
already on the ground when the an- 
nouncement was made. 


But the biggest news of all wasn't 
covered in the official statements, it 
was only confirmed unofficially. This 
was, that on the basis of geologists’ re- 


ports, Steep Rock was now the largest 


he continent. 

1 with its deep vertical de- 
least a billion 
tons of high grade ore. This was more 
than the Mesabi had. And 
continuing. Officials 
wouldn't what depth had 
been reached in the present drill holes, 
but it was known bottom hadn't been 


range ont 
The fielc 


showed at 


DOSITS 


now 
develop- 
nent was. still 


even Say 


touched 

No one would hazard a guess as to 
how big the range, which was un- 
covered when Steep Rock lake was 
The best 


was that it was big 


drained. might prove to be 


they would say 


Steel: 
NEW MILLS 
NATIONAL Steel Corp. is making 


‘ iron 
properties as soon as these rich de- 
The corporation 
has purchased 2,000 acres of land 
Camden, NJ, for the construc- 
huge steel mills. The deep- 
location for the new plant 
that iron ore for National’s 


ready to use Canada’s Ungava 


posits are available 
} 
near 
tion of 
water 


means 


blast furnaces will be transported 
directly to the Jersey coast in ocean- 


carriers from the Labrador- 


going 


Quebec tield 


NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 
880 Bay Street, Toronto 5, Ontario 


R. H. CAMPION, Manager for Canada 


Ontario Branch Office—68 
e 


A stock tariff company 


Yonge Street, Toronto 1 


doing business in all 
Provinces of Canada through licensed 
agents and brokers. 





National has a sizeable interest in 
the Ungava project along with a num- 
ber of other U.S. steel concerns. 

Meanwhile, plans for a Connecticut 
steel mill are gathering steam. New 
England politicians of both parties are 
pressing detence officials for a cer- 
tificate designating the mill as a de- 
fence project thereby permitting tax 
benefits. he New England 
centre, if it really materializes, 
would use Ungava iron. 


steel 
also 


Defence: 


BRIGHT SIDE 


FACED with the prospect of fewer 
goods, rising prices, and higher taxes, 
Canadians, nevertheless, had not lost 
sight of the tact that some results of 
investment in written 
in black ink. For several weeks, signs 
had been appearing that investment 
in defence would yield other divi- 
dends besides national security. There 
were grounds tor hope that lobbies, 
which had blocked some phases of 
Canadian development, had had their 


innings. 


defence were 


effort” 
“ eek, 


In his “all-out speech to 
Congress last Tru- 
man had included a request for $20 
million to start the U.S. share of the 
St. Lawrence and 
project. With the 
momentum to 


resident 


secaway pow er 


defence budget’s 
carry it through 
C ongress, there seemed a good chance 
the project would roll right over the 
lobbies opposing it. In Ontario, Hydro 
Chairman Robert Saunders was more 
optimistic about it than he had been 
for some time. 

The project had other help: growing 
trom Korea, and the 
that 1951 would 
be a critical vear, were putting a hard, 
bright light on the unenlightened self- 


interest lobbies’ 


casualty lists 


constant remindet 


characteristic of the 
case. The lobbies’ friends in Congress 
would find obstructionism 
ly embarrassing. 

Tying in with this picture ot pos- 
sible action to get things rolling, 


Increasing- 


Governor Dewey has written a special 
state legislature 


urging that Washington step aside to 


message to the NY 





















JOINT BRIEF asking price, rent controls, and opposing wage contro’s 's 
presented by leaders of four labor organizations. L. to R Catholic Confedera: ons 


permit Ontario and New York to 
develop St. Lawrence power. 

The west coast, too, seemed | 
to reap dividends from the det. nce 
effort. In fact, 1951 was shapin 
to be the financial year of the 
century for BC. Trade Minister | 
and U.S. Commerce Secretary Ch ‘les 
Sawyer had apparently unravellec ¢} 
tangle over aluminum. The A 
num Co. of Canada’s offer to si 
200,000 tons of the much-ni 
metal to the U.S* stockpile se 
likely to be accepted after an 
lobby-inspired rejection by Was 
ton. At any rate, the green light 
been bright enough to bring con 
and BC Lands Ministe | 
I. Kenney together to sign an 
ment for the development o 
aluminum industry in BC. Alcar 
been surveying the interior ot 
province during the last two ve. 
find a site for a 142 million hp h 


officials 


eiectric Stath 


supply the 


power generating 
aluminum plant 

decision on when and where the 
ect would be started had been s 
to depend on markets. The U.S. s 
pile buvers apparently filled 
qualification. British Colum 
were expecting big news next n 
on the $500 million project whe 
Legislature has had a chance to 


tion certain features of the agreer 


@® The word that British Colu 
and the Aluminum Co. of Canad 
reached agreement on the proposes 


aluminum development deal cot 
have been better timed. That same 
in Washington, senators reprimanded 
the Munitions Board for the lack 


“bold” white metal production 
gram and industry officials charged 
that the U.S. had stockpiled 


enough aluminum to last two we 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


AT LAST some real progress is g 
made in the long-drawn-out cas 
the Army's motor vehicles pro 
GM at Oshawa and Chrysler ha 
most finished production studic 
the basis of which the Gover 
will give them a development cos 
to set up assembly-lines GM 





Picard, TLC’s Bengough, CCL’s Conroy, and Railway's Kelly (see page 35). 














1ed 


fe eee ee ek Ie ated 
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a 


Naidu rene 


a 2'2-ton truck, and Chrysler a 
‘ truck, both of U.S. design. The 
deve opment contract includes only a 


pilo: plant order for a few hundrea 
dev. opment models; but by the time 
the -sembly lines are rolling, Nation- 
a nce hopes to have new funds to 
p i volume order. Ford of Canada 
is s ced for a similar program on the 

truck. But there is still some 
de vecause of the difficulties in the 
{ vetween Willys (who have the 

rights on the original jeep) and 
Fi vho have designed another 


guivalent” of their own). It is 
clear whether we shall go for 
lvs Jeep. which would mean 
\\ lowing Ford of Canada to use 
wings and patents, or whether 
adopt the '4-ton truck de- 
by Ford in the U.S. 


SMALL FIRMS & DEFENCE 


RI ESENTATIVES of small busi- 
vave been parading to Ottawa 
ire about 
cases, say officials, they might 

saved themselves. the 

Most of the Government or- 
to a prime contractor, who is 
‘ry encouragement to sub-let 
of it as he can. If vou have 
plant, suitable for making 
ents rather than major items 
pment, it's not much good go- 
Ottawa. Ottawa will merely tell 
you are in 
[hat means you've got to find 
m looking for sub-contractors. 

| are all sorts of ways you can 
ely prospects. Many of the 
es have industrial or develop- 
ranches Keeping tab on the de- 
york being done. The Indus- 
‘reparedness Association should 


ful. And twice a week you can 


defence contracts. 


nave 


the sub-contract 


m the Information Division, 

Ds tment of Trade and Commerce, 
ft all the contracts above 

$s that have been let and who 
e let to. From it you can 


judge who has got an order 
i could help with. 


§ Taxes 

GOOD AS GOLD 
SUNBURY, the smallest of New 
B sick’s 15 counties, feels that it 
Cal w the rest of the province and 
other Canadian municipali- 
». how to Operate in a_busi- 

manner. 
S been years since this rural 
has had any funded debt, 
h it has made some sizable 
investments. Its 11,000  resi- 
de re proud of the fact that in- 
Stead of their county owing money, 
$11,500 in Federal Govern- 
nds saved up for a rainy day. 
| municipal authorities have 
laps showing every nook and 
c of their county, so no prop- 
ert overlooked in the yearly as- 
And every property pays 
1950 closed, Sunbury had 
Couccted every cent of 1949 taxes 





5 | over 80 per cent of the 1950 


invidentally, the fact that there 
Wer no default taxes at all for 1949 
‘wing which County Secretary- 
rer Arthur F. Goan believes 
a Canadian record. 


Prices: 

CONTROL PRESSURE 
THE COOPERATION between the 
AFL’s_ international rail workers’ 
unions and the CCL’s Canadian 


Brotherhood during Canada’s — rail 
strike showed that unions could get 
together. It was also taken as an indi- 
cation that some day thev would do 
sO On a permanent basis. 

The question of price and rent con- 
them 


Leaders of the Trades and Labor Con- 


tr ] } 1 ‘ . 
trols brought together again 


HERMITS PAY 


NO 








gress, the Canadian Congress of Labor, 
the Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labor and the Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods have prepared 


a joint brief on the matter for the 


Federal Government's consideration. 
If it took a big fight to bring labor 


together, early indications were the 
stand taken by the representatives of 
over one million Canadian union men 
would provoke it. 


they 


They wanted price 


wanted rent controls, 


controls. 
Dut they were opposed to wage con- 


trols. Employers, in the other hand. 
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were unanimous in their opinion that 
price controls and wage controls were 
inseparable. The one would not work 
the other. On the matter of 


price controls there wer 


without 
e enough argu- 
ments on both pro and con sides to 
make discussion lively and a decision 


hard to reach. But if labor sought 
price controls and resisted wage con- 
trols, discussion seemed likely to give 
way to a knock-down, drag-out fight. 

\ large part of the consuming pub- 


lic was strongly in favor of price con- 
g i 
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If you dislike crowds of people and the hustle-and-bustle of business, by all means stay 


away from the 191 Canadian International Trade Fair. 


For two weeks, May 28-June 8, the Trade Fair will be one of the busiest spots in the 


world. The things n which you are interested will be on display 


. from around the 


world and from around the corner. Naturally, that means your competitors will be there 


... comparing values... buying the best... getting new ideas. 


Don’t be a hermit. Plan now to attend the 1951 Trade 


Fair. Ask your trade association, or write for an informa- 
tive illustrated booklet to The Administrator, 


Canadian International Trade Fair, Toronto. 
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MAY 28 - JUNE 8, 


There’s something for YOU at the 
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DEDICATED TO THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
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THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


_~ 


SSE 


TORONTO 


Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 





ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 





invary 1 Ith 1951, a quarterly 
dividend of Seventy-five cents per 
share in U.S. currency was declared 
n the no por value Shares of this 


pany payable March 5th 1951, 


to shareholder tf record at the close 
oh bata tabriare tS 


Montrea J A. DULLEA 
} Secretary 





THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Dividend No. 254 
eret ven that a dividend 
we ve en per share upor 
wk of this bank 
eer t re ! tne urrent 
e pavable at the 
kK t I es on and after 
Marct 
eX re t t record at 


e of t he 3lst da 


he 1a yf 


H KINSO (seneral Manager 
inuary 16, 1951 


trols, he said 





trols. They had become a popular 
thing for politicians to support. A 
Canadian Institute of Public Opinion 
poll last fall disclosed that 75 per cent 
of the population favored price con- 
trols The fact that they seemed 
definitely on the books for the U.S. 
added more weight. 

However, there was a sharp change 
in public attitude to the price control 
question when wage controls were 
brought into it. CIPO’s most recent 
poll concerned price and wage con- 
trols This time, only 44 > per cent 
classed it as a “good” idea. Seven per 
cent said it was a “fair” idea, and 30 
per cent thought it was a “poor” one 

Ihe U.S program would include 
both price and wage controls If Cana- 
dians Were faced with a choice of both 


OI none, opinion on the 


matter was certainly in doubt 


U.S. BUSINESS 


Indicators: 


Majority 


FACT & FANCY 


PEOPLT . the U.S.. like those in 
Canada. have no real conception as 
vet of the changes that will hit the 
nation’s economy about March. Labor 
enough to justify 


shortage acute 


pushing people into. essential indus 
rv. may be a bit slower hitting the 


t 
U.S. than Canada. On the other hand. 


price and wage controls probably 
will be enacted in the States first this 
time: reversing the World War Il 
Irocedure 


U.S. Mobilization Director Charles 
E. Wilson lett litthe doubt that they 


would be coming up. “Voluntary con 


“will not work.” 


| Price 
and wage ceilings must be imposed 


sooner or late! 
U.S. business still is indulging it- 


self with the ftancitul idea that de 


fence business can be handled on top 
of regular business. But that idea will 
be junked when the tremendous de- 
fence appropriations asked of Con 


'ress. begin to be transmitted into 


large-scale orders for all sorts” of 
military equipment 
Already the 


elevision, and makers of light) dur- 


motor car industry. 


able goods are planning programs ot 
materials through 
standardization, and 
simplification This is the same pro- 
cess as that tollowed in) World Wat 


IT only it’s getting underway quicker 


conservation of 


substitution, 


this time. Even salvage drives prob- 
ably are not tar in the distance. Fur- 
ther restrictions on building con- 
struction and consumer credit loom 
ahead in the States, as well as in 
Canada 

Clothes and other soft goods will 
begin to disappear in both countries 
as the housewife buys new dresses in 
place of the electric stove she would 
like to have, and labor ts diverted 
trom non-essential items to defence 
work. The real tip-off came the othe! 
day when Washington resurrected its 
Wartime program ot cultivating quay 
ule rubber plants. This program cost 
many millions of dollars and never 
got to the point of helping the wal 
effort very much. The fact it is com- 
ing up again shows how quickly we 


are drifting back into the World War 
Il routine 
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THE VERDICT IS TOUGH 


WHILE MOST car owners now carry 
automobile insurance limits of $10,- 
000-$20,000 tor public lability and 
$2,000 tor property damage cover- 
ages, they are still vulnerable to 
serious loss. They are not protected 
against’ the ruinous” verdict) which 
could lead to impoverishment. 
Recently a Guelph, Ont., driver 
was sued for $69,000 damages fol- 
lowing a collision in which five per- 
A damage action 
of $61,369 was brought following 


sons were injured. 


collision last vear in Windsor. A To- 
ronto engineer was awarded $115,091] 
for injuries when struck by a= car. 

Damages amounting — to 
$155,000 were assessed by an Assize 


Ove 


Court in an action resulting trom a 
motor accident in which four people 
Were killed and three iniured. In this 
cause the defendant driver was tor- 
tunate. He was found to be only 10 


tor the accident 


per cent responsible 
the other driver being declared 90 
per cent negligent—and he had to 


pay only $1 5.500. 


Few High Verdicts 


Insurance officials take the view 
that an automobile insurance policy 
which protects the car owner against 
such ruinous suits is the most impor 
tant protection he can buy. And since 
such high verdicts are relatively tew, 
the cost for the extra protection is 
verv little, about the price of a pack 
age or two of cigarettes per month 

The standard limits are $5,000 if 
one person is killed or 
$10,000 if more than one person is 


injured and 


“Where No Child Knocks in Vain’ 































SEVENTY-FIVE years ago the Hospital for Sick Children was founded in To- 
ronto by a group of interested women. Public enthusiasm realized their dicam. 


hurt and $1,000 for damage to ; 
erty of others. For only 9 per 
more you may get limits of $10 
$20,000 and $2,000. For 15 pei 
more than the minimum you ca 
protection up to $25,000-$5\ 
and $5,000 and for another 
cent vou get $50,000-$ 100,000 
$5,000, 

For example, a motorist livi: 
Saint John using his car for ple 
and to drive to and from work 
about $24 for minimum limits 
an extra $2.16 a year he can dk 
his coverage. Another $1.44 a 
gives him protection up to $25 
$50,000 and $5,000. For $28 
only $4.32 a vear more than he \ 
pay for minimum limits—this 
John driver would get protectic 
$50.000-$ 100,000 and $5,000. 
times the liability and 
times the property damage protec 

Or, tor a small extra charge 


public 


may get what is called “inc 


coverage”, which is a stated an 


for any public liability or proper 


damage claim. For example $2( 
inclusive coverage gives protectio 
to $20,000 for any claim, wit 
restriction as to the number in 
or damage to property of others 
costs only 14 per cent more tha 
minimum standard limits. Inc 
coverage of $50,000 costs 22 per 
over the minimum, $100,000 just 
per cent more. For $100,000 
sive coverage the Saint John d 
would pay only $5.76 a vear 
than for the minimum protectic 
$§S.000-$10,000 and $1,000, 

cL. Do M 
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EQUIPMENT is ultra-modern. Inspecting it, |. to r., Mrs. Leslie Frost, Premier 
Bri Vr. J. H. Bower, Gen'l Sup't, Dr. R. M. Wansborough, Chief Surgeon. 


FOLR YEARS and some $12 million 





after the first campaign for funds was 
Jaunched in 1945 Toronto’s new Hos- 
pital tor Sick Children was open foi 
business last week. At the official cere- 
mon six children who have had 
treat ts at the old hospital cut the 
ribbi while Premier of Ontario Les- 
Jie Frost, Provincial Health Minister 
Dr. McKinnon Phillips, Federal Rev- 
enue Minister Dr. James J. McCann, 
Toronto's Mavor Hiram MeCallum 
and er civic and hospital digni- 
t oked on. Chairman Robert 
Zaid of the Hospital Board, who 
has 1 17 vears to the work of 
the Hospital, thanked the public and 
the nments who have contribut- 
Pd t e new building. 

Dr. McCann, a past president ot 
Dot! Ontario and Canadian Pub- 
fic Health Associations, described it 
a | est treatment and research 
Gent the continent. Some ot the 
Stal show how he arrived at his 
Co n in the 13-floor hospital 


th 14 major and minor operat 
ine ‘. One of them with televis:on 


ipment which would permit 


¢! K ONY’S “officials” with Physician-in-Chief D) 
) 


Toronto; “Anna” Annicatik 


7 are I, > 
1 gina and Dorothy Blackmere 
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Burlington, Ont {// are hospital patients 
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Have YOU secured YOUR 
BRITISH 
Travel Requirements ? 


If not, don’t delay. Every one of these British Rallways 
services may be arranged here, before yeu leave. 
Convenient and economical. 


@ RAIL tickets and reservations. Be sure to purchase 
MILEAGE COUPONS, at savings up to 32%, 
for go-as-you-please travel (Coupons NOT 
obtainable in the British Isles.) 

@ Delightful SIGHTSEEING TRIPS and TOURS 
by rail, motor coach, steamer. 

@ CHANNEL STEAMER SERVICES — direct 
links between Britain and Ireland, Britain and 
the Continent. Cabin reservations made here. 

@ HOTEL reservations for outstanding hotels. 
Typical of DEVALUATION SAVINGS — 
London to Paris by train and steamer for as 

little as $10.16. 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR THE BRITISH RAILWAYS OFFICE 
69 Yonge Street, TORONTO, Ontario. 
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J. Lynch 


For illustrated literature, write Dept. T. 
almost 300 doctors and students in to 
the lecture theatre to observe un- 
usual operations at close range; the 
Hospital's kitchen will prepare more 
than 2.000 meals a day; the number 


ot beds in the new structure is 632, 


Gir: RAILWAYS 


almost twice the number of the old 
College St. Hospital. 





ELECTRONIC gadgets hang over the 
doorways to the infants’ wards to 


CRUISE 


/ ON THE 


FAM 
| iA Lou": QUEEN or sermupa” 


er the room faces north or south. No | 


screen germs by ultra-violet rays. The 
tamiliar stark-white of the sickroom 
has given way to contrasting pastel 
shades of pink and grey-green and the 
color scheme is graduated for light- 


ness or darkness depending on wheth- 


Here is an incomparable holiday at 
sea—rest and relax or play to your 
heart’s content! Mammoth sports decks 
++. sumptuous lounges... planned en- 
tertainment . . . Al Donahue’s music 
in the nightclub . . . beautiful pool 
- . . delectable food and faultless 
Furness service. Every stateroom has 
its own private bath. Best of all, 
everyihing is included in the low 
round-trip fare. 


room has more than six beds. 

But there is one old-fashioned 
feature that has been transported 
from the old hospital: the John Ross 
Robertson memorial window, a stain- 
ed glass depiction of Christ healing 
a child. During the 75 vears of the 
Hospital for Sick 


existence of the 
| from the window 


Children, the ligh 
has been matched by the Hospital's 21 DAY WEST INDIES CRUISES 
$325 up—Visit 11 Ports 


ilumination of its meaning. 
é Leave regularly from N.Y. 


Regular Sailings between 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


New York and Bermuda 
ROUND TRIP $131.25 up FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
315 St. Sacrament St., Montreal 


@ FURNESS LEADS THE WAY TO BERMUDA 


flan Brown are, from L., 


Port Harrison, NWT; Dolores St. Ger- 






NASSAU IN THE BAHAMAS 


Luxurious Resort Club with accommodations to suit 
every discriminating taste Club privileges, three 
private ocean beaches, private island playground 
cabanas, sports and social activities. Restaurant re ; 
nowned for finest food in the Caribbean % 
On famous Cable Beach in Glorious 
Nassau 


Booklet from your travel agent or 
Wm. P. Wolfe, Representative 
47 Yonge St., Toronto—Plaza 3422 
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PI sss play a vital role in the pattern of 


Canadian living. 


Through editorial articles and advertising they 
have brought to the attention of Canadians in all 
parts of the country simultaneously all that is new 


and better in improved living conditions. 


How many times have you used ideas in furnishing 
your home, or on fashions or personal appearance, 
or on matters of health which you have obtained 


from advertising or editorials in magazines? 


And, furthermore, have you not gained a truer 


insight into the problems of Canada and other 





countries from authoritative articles and news in 


magazines? 


We have some knowledge of Canadians’ depend- 
ence on magazines for information, guidance, 
education and relaxation from the fact that they 
write more than 200,000 letters annually to their 


magazines in Canada. 


Because magazines are guides to better living 
explains why their circulation has grown 124 
per cent since 1939, reaching a new high of 
3,540,315, and why they occupy a premier position 


as an advertising medium in Canada. 


Inserted by SATURDAY NIGHT a member of 


THE MAGAZINE ADVERTISING BUREAU OF CANADA 


21 DUNDAS SQUARE 


TORONTO 








